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Behold ye now this monk austere^ 

His matted locks, his penance fierce ; 
jFT’om the fair town called Kapila 
Uis great retirement shall be made. 

The mother that shall bring him forth, 
Shall Mahdmdyd be by name ; 
Suddhodana his father^ s name, 

His own name shall be Oautama, 


[Introdoction to the Jdtaha, or Book of ** Bnddha’i Birth-itoriei.’*] 
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PREFACE. 


The aim of this Monograph is to present at an early date to the student of 
Indian Early History and of Buddhism the results of the important and interesting 
discoveries made in the NepMese Tarili, north-east of the Basti district of the North- 
Western Provinces, in the beginning of last camping season. 

On the 12th May arid the 29th June 1896 I applied through the Government 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh to the Government of India in the 
Poreign Department, for the favour of its obtaining the sanction of the Khatmandu 
Darbiir to an exploration being made of the ruins near Nigliva as far as Bhagvanpur. 
liftecn miles east-south-east of Taulihva, where I had learned another pillar bearing 
a supposed Asoka inscription was still standing. On the 29th August last the 
Government of India, in its letter No. 1508E.B., informed the Ilcsident at Ncpftl : 
“ It has been decided that, if the Nepal Darbilr grant the necessary permission. 
Dr. A. Ptihrer, Archaeological Surveyor, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, will 
be deputed to conduct the explorations.” In his letter No. iyriwH’ dated the 7th 
September 1896, to the address of the Secretary to the Government of India in th() 
Poreign Department, dolonel II. Wylie, C.S.I., the Ile.sidcnt at Nepal, wrote in 
reply; “ His. Excellency the Prime Minister has informed me that his hrothor 
General Khadga Shamsher, Governor of Pi\lpa, would he directed to meet Dr. Puhrer 
at Niglivft, and would be ready to receive suggestions from him regarding the 
contemplated excavation amongst the ruins of Buddha Konagaraana’s Nirvana 
Stupa.” 

Convinced of the importance of the proposed explorations of the ruins n^iar 
NiglivA,, Herr Ilofrat Dr. George Biihler, C.I.E., Professor of Oriental Languages 
at the University of Vienna, in September 1896, asked some of his friends to 
contribute about eight hundred rupees towards the expenses likely to be incurred 
on the above proposal, without attaching any conditions to this liberal gift. As. 
however, the Nepal Government had expressed the intention of itself undertaking 
the excavation operations amongst these ruins, and as my duties in connection witli 
the researches were to be confined to giving advice and making suggestions, nf) 
advantage could be taken of the contributions so generously offered from Europe 
for the laudable object of carrying on the excavations. 

That I have accomplished what I did is owing chiefly to the courtesy and 
magnanimity of the present enlightened Government of Nepal. All students of 
Ancient Indian History and all devout Buddhists of India, Ceylon, Burma and the 
Par East are indebted to His Highness Maharaja Sir Bir Shamsher .Tang liana 
BahAdur, G.C.S.I., and to his brother General Khadga Shamsher, for the enthusiasm 
displayed and the great assistance rendered in the successful exploration of these 
ruins. The Governor of the Tar&i, General Khadga Shamsher, who, at my suggestion, 
had kindly the Ilummindei Pillar excavated, did not think any other operations 
feasible on account of the severe famine from which the TarAi was then suffering ; 
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bat he has generously promised to employ this winter a largo number of his Sappers 
on more oxtcnsive excavations, which, if conducted in a systematic and scientific 
manner, are sure to furnish us with documents and monuments not only of the third 
century B.C., but of a much earlier period, extending to about the fifth or sixth 
century before Christ. 

In conclusion, I tender my warmest thanks to Bfibu Shohrat Singh, Ilonorary 
Magistrate of Chandapdr and Shohratganj in the Basti district, an influential and 
public-spirited land-proprietor on the Indo-Nepfil frontier, for his great generosity 
of allowing me the use of two valuable elephants, without which it would have been 
an almost fruitless task to explore the dense sftl forests in which these interesting 
mins arc hidden away. 

A. FUHRER. 

Lucknow Museum, I 
The ZUt May 1897. ) 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE BIETH OF FRINGE GAUTAMA SIDDHARTIIA, THE BUDDHA 

^Akyamuni. 

This liistory of the Buddha, such as may be extracted from the sacred P3,li 
books, is so marvellous that all who are standing outside the pale of Buddhism reject 
more or loss its truthfulness. A few of the Western scholars have gone to such 
lengths as to see in that jiistory the remoulding of an ancient solar myth ; others, less 
radical, are of opinion that it will be possible, by stripping the tale of its miraculous 
and mythical elements, to find out the historic nucleus. Those are apt to believe 
that by the aid of their eritical manipulations they can produce an image which is 
extremely like the original. Without denying the worth of critical disquisitions 
or entering into the merits of the different reconstructions of the traditional history, 
we must limit ourselves in this chapter to a condensed account of the principal 
facts in the career of the Sublime Being, whom all Buddhists acknowledge and rev«re 
as their Lord (Bhagavat) and as the fountain-head of all Bharmas; who, according 
to his own words, throughout myriads of ages had prepared himself, out of charity, 
before becoming a Buddha, to free sentient beings from the misery of existence. 
The history of that Buddha may be said to bo true in an ideal sense.^ 

In reading the canonical Scriptures one is impressed with the strong personal 
influence exercised by the Buddha over the hearts of his followers, lie was regarded 
not as a mere formulator of dry metaphysical propositions, but as a very wise and 
compassionate friend of his fcllowmcn. lie was full of tact, and all his ways were 
ways of peace. To allay discord he would toll a little story or fable with a moral, 
chosen out of the old Indian folk-lore and adapted to his instructional purposes, 
and his epithet for one of whom he disapproved was merely “ vain man.” Anger, in 
fact, had no place in his character, and it had equally none in his religio-philosophic 
system. The Buddha may bo wrong in his teleology, but his moral code can only 
be compared with that of Christ, and even Barthel^my Saint-Hilairc cannot but 
admit “ que, ^auf lo Christ tout seul, il n’est point, parmi Jes fondateurs de religion, 
de figure plus pure ni plus touchante que cello du Bouddha, sa vie n’a point de 
tacho.”^ Look only a t the beautiful tale that opens the Bdjovdda Jdtaka, and 

• H. Kern, Manual of indian Buddhim, Strassbnrg, 1896, page 12. ~~ ~~ 

* Ze Bouddha et la Boligion^ nonrelle Edition, Introduction, page V. 

1 
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wherein a man’s superiority is judged by his way of retaliating. When Confucius 
was asked : “ What do you say concerning .the principle that injury should he 
recompensed with kindness ? ” the Master said : “ With what then will you 
recompense kindness ? ” ^ But Christ said unto us : “ Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you, and persecute you ” {St. Matthew, v. 41). And now what does the Buddha 
teach? Exactly the same as Christ. Of two kings, one ‘‘the Kosala-King, by 
name M a 1 1 i k a, overthrows the strong by strength, the soft by softness, the good 
he conquers by goodness, the wicked by wickedness ; but the other, “ the King of 
Benares, called Brahmadatta, by calmness conquers anger, the wicked he 
conquers by goodn'e'ss. he conquers avarice by charity, by truth the false-speaker ; ” 
and the latter is by the Buddha- deemed the greater. So we, too, say, the more wo 
learn to know the Buddha, the more we love and admire him ; and the sooner all 
mankind shall have been acquainted with his doctrines, the better it will be, for he 
is certainly one of the heroes of humanity. 

The term Buddha means “ Enlightened One, ” and signifies that the person to 
whom it is applied has solved the riddle of existence, and discovered the doctrine 
for the cessation of misery. It was by his attainment of this supreme “ Enlighten- 
ment” or Wisdom that the warrior prince Gautama became a Buddha. 
During the thirty-five years of his life previous to that event, and during all 
previous existences from the time he set out towards Buddliaship, he was a 
Bodhisattva — a terra Avhich, freely translated, means “Future Buddha,” 
but which is more literally rendered “ He whose essence is Wisdom.” The Buddha’s 
personal name appears to have been Siddlulrtha; but as the word means 
“Successful in his aim,” it looks as though it might be a simple epithet. The 
Bifddha belonged to the &akya clan. The word Sdkya means “Powerful,” and 
the families that bore the name had a reputation for pride and haughtiness ; they 
were of the warrior caste (khattiyajAli), but cultivated the peaceful arts of 
agriculture. By his contemporaries the Buddha is usually called the Ascetic 
Gautama; it is not quite clear why ho and others of his clan should bear this 
family cognomen in addition to the clan-name of Sakya. It may be they claimed 
descent from the ancient sage Gautama, to whom arc attributed some of the hymns 
of the Eiyveda; or it may be, as Burnouf has suggested, “ because Gautama was the 
sacerdotal family name of the military race of the Sakyas, who, being of the warrior 
caste, had no ancestor or tutelar saint like the Br&hmans, but might, as the Hindu 
law permits, have taken the name of the sage to whose family belonged their 
spiritual guide.” The Buddha was born a Hindu, and the religion his parents 
professed was Saivism of the ordinary type, as the new born child was brought to the 
temple, where the goddess A b h a y a bowed down at his feet. During his long 
ministry of forty-live years he wandered about from place to place in that section 
of the country which is known as Madhyadeka,^ very much as (lid Christ in 


* Leggy, Chinese ClassicSf Volume I, page 152, * Fauaboll, Jdtakas (1872), pages 4 and 5. 

* ^’lie Buddhist Madhyadeka lies to the east of MadhyadeSa properly so called; it is, in reality, the Prdgdeka. It 
is geographically impos.sible that in any period of Indian History Kastern Uindastun wasjookod upon as the ccntfal 
jfcgion of the Aryan Indians. See Note 2, page 3. 
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Samaria and Judaea. And just as Christ once left his native country and went to 
Egypt, so the Buddha is said by native authorities to have paid a eouplo of visits 
to Ceylon; but the statement is somewhat mythical. The date of Gautama Buddha 
is eonsidered to be the sixth century before Christ. It would appear that ho lived 
to his eightieth year, and the time of his death is given by scholars as about 477 B.C. 

After having exercised the thirty pdramitds, (i.e., the Ten Perfections, each of 
them divided into three degrees, see page 14, Note 1), in anterior births, the Bodhi- 
sattva destined to become an omniscient Buddha was born in the Tushita heaven.’ 
At the request of the deities, urging him to release mankind, he made, before giving 
his assent, five examinations : (1) of the time of his appearance, (2) of the continent, 
(3) of the country, (4) of the race and family, and (5) of the mother who should 
bear him, and her span of life. He saw that the proper time had arrived ; that all 
Buddhas are horn on the continent of India ('JambmMpaJ in the Middle country 
CMadhyadeLa^ j ; that the Buddhas are born either in the Braliman or warrior caste ; 
the latter being at the time held in higher estimation, he resolved upon becoming 
the son of S u d d h o d a n a, the King of the S a k y a clan in Kapilavastu; 
finally, he saw that the Queen Mah3,mtl,y5t should be his mother .and that she 
should die seven days after his birth. He entered the N a n d a n a Grove of the 
Tushita capital, Indra’s. paradise ; and here the gods said: “Attain in your next 
existence your high destiny,” and kept reminding him that he had already paved 
the way to it by his accumulated merit. Now it was while he was thus dwelling, 
surrounded by these deities, and continually reminded of his accumulated merit, 
that he died, and was conceived in the womb of Mahiimilyil. For it was on the 
last day of the Midsummer Festival (the full-moon day of Ashddha) in Kapilavastu 
that M<ahilmdy:\ had a dream, in which she saw how the Bodhisattva — who in the 
shape of a white elephant was wandering on Gold Hill in the Himalaya Mountains — 
approached her from the North, and seemed to enter her womb. When the Queen 
next morning told her dream to the King, ho summoned sixty-four eminent 
Brahmans, interpreters of dreams, who declared that she had conceived a son 
destined to become either a Universal Monarch or a Buddha, “ who will roll back 
the clouds of sin and folly of this world.” Now the instant that tho Bodhisattva 
was conceived in the womb of his mother, all the ten thousand worlds suddenly 
quaked, (]uivercd and shook. And the thirty-two prognostics appeared as follows : 
an immeasurable light spread through the thousand worlds; the blind recovered 
their sight, as if from desire to see this his glory ; the deaf received their hearing ; 
the dumb talked ; the hunchbacked became straight of body ; the lame recovered 
the power to walk; all those in bonds were freed from their bonds and chains ; the 
fires went out in all the hells ; the hunger and thirst of the Manes was stilled ; 

* The following authentic narrative is mainly ba.sc»l upon the Nidanahithti or Introduction to tho canonica] 

f/rtiaka, iogf^thvr u'tth Commentary, 5 Volumes (1877 — 1891), edited by V, KausbOll; T. W. Khys Davids, Buddhist 
Birth London, 1880, pages 1 — 101 ; H. C. Warren, JSuddhhm in Translalionit, Cambridge, Mass., 1890, pages 

38—83. • 

* The Middle country is defined in the Vinayapitakam tis f 9 llow 8 “ It lies in the middle, on this side of the 
town K a j an g a 1 a on the east, beyond which in M a h & s ft 1 ft, and beyond that tho border districts. It lies in the 
middle, on this bide of the river 8 a 1 a 1 a v a t i on the sonth-east, beyond which are the border districts. It lies in tho 
middle, on this side of the town Ketakannlka on tho south, beyond which are tho border districts. It lies in the 
middle, on this side of the^Brfthmanical town Thftna on the west, beyond which arc the border districts. It lies 
in the middle* on this side of tho hill Uslraddhaja on tho north, beyond which are the border districts. It 
is 300 leagues in length, 250 in breadth, and 900 in circumforenco.*’ 
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wild animals lost their timidity : diseases ceased among men ; all mortals became 
mild-spoken; horses neighed and elephants trumpete4 in a manner sweet to the 
ear; all musical instruments gave forth their sounds without being played upon; 
bracelets and other ornaments jingled; in all quarters of the heavens the weather 
became fair; a mild, cool breeae began to blow, very refreshing to men; rain fell 
out of season'; water burst forth from the earth and flowed in streams; the birds 
ceased flying through the air; tlie rivers checked their flowing; in the mighty ocean 
the water became smooth ; the ground became everywhere covered with lotuses of 
the five different colours; all flowers bloomed, both those on land and those that 
grow in the water; a shower of flowers fell all about; celestial music was heard to 
play in the sky ; and the whole ten thousand worlds became one mass of garlands of 
the utmost possible magnificence, with waving chanris, and saturated with the 
incense-like fragrance of flowers, and resembled a bouquet of flowers sent whirling 
through the air, or a closely woven wreath, or a superbly decorated altar of flowers. 

Prom the time the Bodhisattva was thus conceived, four celestials with swords 
in their hands kept guard, to ward off all harm from both the Future Buddha and 
his mother. When the time of her confinement drew near, Maha,ma,y^ grew desirous 
of going home to her relatives, and said to King Suddhodana ; “ Sire, I should like to 
visit my kinsfolk in their city D e v a d a h a.” “ So be it,’* sa^id the king ; and from 
Kapilavastu to the city of Devadaha he had the road made even, and garnished it 
with plantain-trees set in pots and with banners and streamers ; and, seating the 
queen in a golden palanquin borne by a thousand of his courtiers, he sent her away 
in groat pomp. Now between the two cities, and belonging to the inha^^itants of 
both, was a pleasure-grove of adl trees, called Lumbinl grove. And at this 
particular time this grove was one mass of flowers from the ground to the topmost 
bfhnches, while amongst the branches and flowers hummed swarms of bees of the 
five different colours, and flocks of various birds flew about warbling sweetly. 
Throughout the whole of the Lumbini grove the scene resembled the Chittalata 
grove in Indra’s paradise, or the magnificently decorated banqueting pavilion of 
some potent king. When the queen beheld it, she became desirous of disporting 
herself therein, and the courtiers therefore took her into it. And going to the foot 
of the monarch sdl tree of the grove, she wished to take hold of one of its branches. 
And the s^l-tree branch, like the tip of a tender reed, bent itself down within reach 
of the queen’s hand. Then she stretched out her hand, and seized hold of the branch, 
and immediately her pains came upon her. Thereupon the people hung a curtain 
about her, and retired. So her delivery took place while she was standing up,® and 
keeping fast hold of the sa,l-tree branch. At that very moment came four pure- 
minded Maha-Brahma gods bearing a golden net, and, receiving the Future Buddha 

* At present tbc mouth Ashidha, in which the conception took place, falls in the rainy season. 

According to the Laliiavistara (cd. liihl. Jad., page 63) the conception takes place kt fnllmoon day of the 
month VaiMkha, the moon standing in J^ashya or Tisbya. 

The conception is represented in the Bharhut sculpture (Plate XXVIII), inscribed B/taoavato okamti; tee 
Cunningham, The Stupa of Bhar hut. 

*lhe J&taka adduces the following reasons; — “ Other women sometimes fall short of and sometimes run over the 
term of ten lunar [».«., the nine calendar] months, and then bring forth either sitting or lying down; but not so the 
mother of a Bodhisattva. She carries the future Buddha in her womb as it were oil in a vessel, just for ten months, 
and then brings forth while standing up. This is a characteristic of the mother of a Bodhisattva.” 

The LaXiiamtiara says that the child was born from the right side of his mother. 
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on this golden net, they placed him before his mother and said: “Rejoice, oh Queen! 
A mighty son has been bom to you.” 

Other mortals on issuing from the' maternal womb are smeared with disagreeable 
impure matter ; but not so the Ruture Buddha. lie issued from his mother’s womb 
like a preacher descending from his preaching-seat, or a man coming down a stair, 
stretching out both hands and both feet, unsmeared by any impurity from his 
mother’s womb and flashing pure and spotless like a jewel thrown upon a garment 
of Benares brocade. Notwithstanding this, for the sake of honouring the Future 
Buddha and his mother, there came two streams of water from the sky, and refreshed 
the Bodhisattva and his mother. Then the Brahma celestials, after receiving him 
on their golden net, delivered him to the four guardian gods of .the quarters, who 
received him from their hands on a rug which was made of the skins of black 
antelopes and was soft to the touch, being such as is used on State occasions ; and the 
•Guardian gods delivered him to men who received him on a coil of fine cloth : and 
the men let him out of their hands on the ground, where he stood and faced the cast. 
There, before him, lay many thousands of worlds like a great open court ; and in 
them, gods and men, making offerings to him of perfumes, garlands and so on, were 
saying— “ Great Being ! There is none your equal, much less your superior.” When 
he had in this manner surveyed the four cardinal points, and the four intermediate 
ones, and the zenith, and the nadir, in short, all the ten directions in order, and had 
nowhere discovered his equal, he exclaimed, “This is the best direction,” and strode 
forward seven paces, followed byMahH-Brahma holding over him the white 
umbrella, S u y a m a bearing the fan, and other divinities having the other symbols 
of royalty in their hands. Then at the seventh stride he halted, and with a noble 
voice, he shouted the shout of victory, beginning—” The foremost am I in all the 
world.” Then the inhabitants of both cities took the Bodhisattva, and carried h^ 
to Kapilavastu. 

On the same day that the Bodhisattva was born in the Lumbini Grove there also 
came into existence Ya&odhard (also called Bimbd, GopS< or Ya&ovati) 
the mother of (the Buddha’s sonl 11 a h u 1 a, 0 h a n d a the courtier, K A, 1 o d a y i n 
the courtier, K a n t h a k a the king of horses, and A n a n d a (the Buddha’s cousin) ; 
at the same time sprung into existence the great B o d h i Tree and the four treasure 
vases. Northern sources name as born at the same time four kings, who play a 
prominent part in the history of the Buddha, viz. B i m b i s a r a, P r a s e n a j i t, 
Pradyota and U d a y a n a. 

The birth of the Bodhisattva caused great rejoicing in the heaven of the 
thirty-three gods, “because to king Suddhqdana in Kapilavastu had been born a son 
who shall sit at the foot of the Bodhi Tree and become a Buddha, and cause the 
Wheel of the Doctrine to roll.” The seer Kiiladevala {alias A sit a) — an 
intimate friend o/ king Suddhodana — who happened to witness those rejoicings and 
on inquiry was informed of the happy event, descended from the world of the gods 
in haste and entered the palace of the king ; and having seated himself on the seat 
assigned to him he said — “ Great king, I hear that a son has been born to you. I 
would like to see him.” Then the king had the prince magnificently dressed and 
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brought in and carried up to do reverence to the venerable ascetic. But the feet of 
the Future Buddha turned and planted themselves in the matted locks of the 
ascetic. For in that birth there was no one wqrthy of the Bodhisaltva’s reverehce ; 
“and if those ignorant people had succeeded in causing the Future Buddha to 
bow, the head of the ascetic would have split in seven pieces.” “ It is not meet 
that I compass my own death,” thought the ascetic, and rose from his seat, and 
with joined hands did reverence to the Bodhisattva. And when the king had 
seen this wonder, he also did reverence to his son. Noting on the body all the lucky 
marks and characteristics, the sage prophetically foresaw that the child one day 
would become a Buddha, but that he himself would die before that time. This 
afflicted him and he wept. In order to secure to one of his relatives the blessing ho 
was to bo deprived of, he went to his sister’s son, N a 1 a k a, and said to the lad : “ My 
child, a son has been born in the family of Suddhodana the king, who is the coming 
Buddha ; thirty- five years from now he will become a Buddha, and you will have an 
opportunity of seeing him. llctire from this world this very day.” Although 
belonging to a family possessing eight hundred and seventy millions of treasure, 
Nalaka took up the life of a kramaiia, heard afterwards the Master, entered the 
Order, reached Arhatship and finally nirvana (extinction). Five days after the birth 
of the Bodhisattva, the rite of choosing a name for him was performed, and after 
bathing his head, he received the name ofSiddha,rthaorSarvArthasiddha. 
They prepared the royal palace by anointing it with four kinds of perfumes and by 
scattering blossoms and flowers, five sorts in all. And making some porridge of 
whole rice-grains boiled in milk, they invited one hundred and eight Brdhmans, men 
who had mastered the three Vedas. And having seated these Brflhmans i^ the royal 
palace and fed them with delicate food and showed them every attention, they asked 
them to observe the marks and characteristics of the Bodhisattva's person and to 
prophesy his future destiny. Among these Brflhmans were eight renowned sooth- 
sayers, being the same who had interpreted the dream of the night of the conception. 
Seven of these raised two fingers each ; and gave a double interpretation, saying, “ If 
a man possessing such marks and characteristics continue in the household life, he 
becomes a Universal Monarch; if ho retire from the world, ho becomes a Buddha.”- 
And then they set forth all the glory of a Universal Monarch. But the youngest of 
them all, a youth whoso clan-name was Kaundinya, raised only one finger and 
gave but a single interpretation, saying. “ There is here naught to make him stay 
in the household life. He will most undoubtedly become a Buddha and remove the 
veil of ignorance and folly from the world.” For, this Kaundinya was one who had 
made an earnest wish under former Buddhas, and was now in his last existence, 
Therefore it was that he outstripped the^other seven in knowledge and saw but one 
future; inasmuch as a person possessed of such marks and characteristics would 
never stay in the household life, but would undoubtedly become a Buddha. So ho 
raised only one finger, and gave that interpretation. This Br&hmam Kaundinya was 
the very same who afterwards took the vows and became then chief of the “ Band of 
Five Elders ” (Panchavaggiya). 

The king, anxious to prevent his son from forsaking the world, asked what 
would move the Prince to flee from worldly enjoyments. Th^ answer was — “ Four 
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ominous signs: a decrepit old man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a monk.” 

‘‘ From this time forth,” said the king, “ let no such persons ho allowed to come near 
mj son. It will never do j^or my son to become a Buddha. What I wish to see is 
my son exercising sovereign rule and authority over the four great continents and 
the two thousand attendant isles, and walking through the heavens surrounded by a 
retinue thirty-six leagues in circumference.” And when he had so spoken, he 
placed guards for a distance of a quarter of a league in each of the four directions, 
in order that none of the four kinds of men might come within sight of his son. On 
the same day also eighty thousand clansmen assembled together in the festival-hall, 
and each dedicated a son, saying “ Whether the young prince becomes a Buddha or 
a king, wo will each one give a son : so that if he becomes a Buddha, he shall be 
followed and surrounded by monks of the warrior caste ; and if he becomes a king, 
by nobles of the warrior caste.” 

Whereas a womb that has been occupied by a Bodhisattva is like the shrine of 
a temple, and can never be occupied or used again, therefore it was that Mah^m&ya, 
the mother of the Future Buddha, died when he was seven days old, and was reborn 
in the Tushita heaven. 

And the king procured nurses for the Bodhisattva, women of fine figure and 
free from all blemish. And so the future Buddha grew up under the fostering care 
of his aunt and stop-mother, Mah^l-Praja,pati Gautaml, surrounded by an 
immense retinue and in great splendour. 

Now on a certain day the king celebrated the Sowing Festival. On that day 
the people used to decorate the whole city, so that it looked like a palace of the 
gods ; and all the slaves and other servants would put on new garments, and, perfumed 
and garlanded, they would assemble together at the king’s palace where a thousaitd 
ploughs were yoked for the royal ploughing. On this occasion there were one 
hundred and eight ploughs, all save one ornamented with silver, as were also the 
reins for the oxen and the cross-bars of the ploughs. But the plough that was held 
by the king was ornamented with red gold as also the horns, the reins and goads for 
the oxen. And the king issued forth with a large retinue, taking his son along with 
him. And in the field where the ploughing was to be done was a solitary rose-apple 
tree CEngenia jambu) of thick foliage and dense shade. Underneath this tree the 
king had a couch placed for the young prince and spread over his head a canopy that 
was studded with golden stars ; and he surrounded him with a screen and appointed 
those that should watch by him; and then, decked with all his ornaments and 
surrorindcd by his courtiers, he proceeded to the place where they were to plough. 
On arriving there, the king took the golden plough, and the courtiers took the (107) 
silver ploughs and the farmers the other ploughs : and then all ploughed forward and 
backward. The king went from the hither side to the farther side and from the farther 
side back again : and the pomp and the magnificence of the festival was at its climax. 
Now the nurses who were sitting about the Bodhisattva came out from behind the 
screen to behold the royal magnificence. And the prince, looking hither and thither 
and seeing no one,, arose in haste and sat down cross-legged, and, mastering his 
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inspirations and expirations, entered on the first trance.^ The nurses delayed a little, 
being detained by the abundance of good things to eat. And the shadows of the 
other trees passed over to the east, hut the shadow of the jamhu-tree remained steadily 
circular. Suddenly the nurses remembered that they had left their young master 
alone, and, raising the screen, they entered and saw the Bodhisattva sitting cross- 
legged on the couch, and also noticed the miracle of the shadow. Then they went 
and announced the miracle to the king, who came in all haste and prostrated himself 
before his son, saying— “ This, dear child, is my second obeisance.” 

On reaching the age of sixteen years. Prince Siddb&rtba was married to 
Ya&odharft, the daughter of S u p r a b u d d h a, his own cousin. And the king 
built three palaces for them, suited to the three seasons— one of nine, another of 
seven, and another of five stories. And he provided him with forty thousand dancing 
girls. And the Future Buddha, with his gaily dressed dancers, was like a god 
surrounded by hosts of nymphs, and attended by musical instruments that sounded 
of themselves ; he lived, as the seasons changed, in each of these three palaces. 

Now while he was thus enjoying great splendour, one day there arose the 
following discussion among his relatives Siddh^rtha is wholly given up to 
pleasure and is not training himself in any manly art. What could he do if war 
were to occur?” The king sent for the Prince and said; “ My child, your relatives 
are saying that you are not training yourself, but are wholly given up to pleasure. 
Now what do you think we had best do ?” “ Sire, I do not need to train myself. 
Let the crier go about the city, heating the drum, to announce that I will show my 
proficiency to my relatives on the seventh day from now.” The king did so. And 
the Bodhisattva assembled together bowmen that could shoot like lighti^ng and at 
a hair’s breadth : and in the midst of the populace, and before his kinsfolk, he 
exhibited a twelvefold skill such as none of the other bowmen could equal. So the 
assembly of his kinsfolk doubted him no longer. 

Time passed on, and the Bodhisattva lived in luxury and all kinds of 
enjoyments. On a certain day the Prince ascended his sumptuous and elegant chariot, 
drawn by four State horses of the Sindh breed, as white as the petals of the white 
lotus, and drove with his charioteer Chanda to the park. The gods, knowing that 
the time was approaching, when he would attain supreme enlightenment, resolved 
to show him the four ominous sights. One among the gods assumed the form of an 
old decrepit man, broken-toothed, gray-haired, crooked and bent of body, leaning on 
a staff, and trembling. The Prince asked Chanda : “ Pray, friend, who is this man ?” 
And when he had heard the answer, he said : “ Shame on birth, since to every one 
that is born old age must come.” With emotions in his mind, tho Prince quickly 
returned home, and the king on being informed of the reason of that speedy return, 
felt his anxiety increase, and doubled the guards surrounding the palace. On another 
day the Prince saw, under the same circumstances, a sick man produced by the power 
of the gods. He put the same question, and, on hearing the answet, turned back in 
agitation. The king multiplied the means of enjoyments for his son, and again 

> The VUnddhimagga (Chapter IV) explains He who isolates himself from sensual pleasure and demeritorious 
traits, and still exercises reasoning and reflection, enters upon the first trance, which is produced bj isolation and 
characterised by joy and happiness.” 
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doubled the guards. Some time after the Bodhisattva, when driving to the gardens, 
met with a corpse fashioned by the. gods. The answer given by his charioteer 
moved him more than ever ; quickly he returned to the palace, and the king redoubled 
his precautions. On a fourth occasion, the Bodhisattva on his drive to the park 
saw by the instrumentality of the gods a monk, carefully and decently clad. He 
asked his charioteer “Pray, who is this man?” Although there was no Buddha 
in the world, and the charioteer had no knowledge of cither monks or their good 
qualities, yet by the power of the gods he was inspired to say, “ Sire, this is one 
who has retired from the world and ho thereupon proceeded to sound the praises 
of retirement from the world. The thought of retiring from the world was a pleasing 
one to the Future Buddha, and this day he went on until he* came to the park. 
When he had disported himself there throughout the day, and had bathed in the 
royal pleasure-tank, he went at sun-set and sat down on the royal resting-stono 
with the intention of adorning himself. At that instant the throne on which 
Sakra was sitting grew hot, a certain foreboding of danger to his dominion. 
Conceiving that the Bodhisattva at midnight of that very day would leave the 
palace and carry out the Great llenunciation, he ordered Vi&vakarman to 
go to the gardens and adorn Siddh&rtha with heavenly attire. By his superhuman 
power, Vi&vakarman can^o into the presence of the Prince, and disposed in a divine 
manner the fold of the latter’s turban-cloth like a circlet of precious stones. 
Thus adorned with great richness, the Bodhisattva mounted his superbly-decorated 
chariot. At this juncture he received the message that Ya&odharS. had been 
delivered of a son, on hearing which he said, “An impediment (rahnla) has beeft 
born : a fetter has been born.” Hence the name of Rdhula was given to the child 
by the order of Suddhodana. 

But the future Buddha in his splendid chariot entered the city with a pomp 
and magnificence of glory that enraptured all minds. At the same moment Kisd 
Gautami, a virgin of the warrior caste, ascended to the roof of her palace, and beheld 
the beauty and majesty of the Future Buddha as he circumambulated the city; and 
in her pleasure and satisfaction at the sight she burst forth into this song of joy : — 

Quite happy now that mother 
Quite happy now that father f#?, 

Quite happy now that woman is, 

Who owns this lord so glorious. 

On hearing this the Future Buddha thought, “ In beholding a handsome figure 
the heart of a mother attains Nirvtl^a, the heart of a father attains Nirvana, the 
heart of a wife attains NirvAna. This is what she says. But wherein does Nirvd^a 
consist?” And to him, whose mind was already averse to passion, the answer came, 
“ When the fire of lust is extinct, that is Nirv^pa ; when the fires of hatred and 
infatuation are extinct, that is Nirvana: when pride, false belief, and all other 
passions and torments are extinct, that is NirvIL^a. She has taught me a good lesson. 
Certainly, NiilVAija is what I am looking for. It behoves me this very day to quit 
the household life and to retire from the world in quest of Nirva,9a.^ I will send 

* The term rendered by “ happy ” in KisA Gantami'a stanza is mhhita, and Nirvi^a is synonymous with nibhuti 
(nirrfiti). The Future Buddha therefore puns when he pretends that the lady was using nibbuta for nibbuH, and 
was urging him to Nirvl^a, ’ 

3 
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this lady a teacher’s fee.” And loosening from his neck a pearl necklace worth a 
hundred thousand pieces of money, he sent it to Eis^ Qautami. And great was her 
satisfaction at this, for she thought “Prince Siddh^rtha has fallen in love with me 
and sent me a present.” 

The Bodhisattva entered his palace in great splendour and lay on his couch of 
state. And richly dressed women, skilled in all manner of dance and song, and 
beautiful as celestial nymphs, gathered around him with all kinds of musical 
instruments, and with dance, song, and music they endeavoured to please him. But 
the Prince’s aversion to passion did not allow him to take pleasure in the spectacle, 
and he fell into a brief slumber. And the women exclaiming “ he for whose sake 
we should perform has fallen asleep; of what use is it to weary ourselves any 
longer?” threw down their various instruments on the ground and lay down. 
And the lamps fed with sweet-smelling oil continued to burn. And the Future 
Buddha awoke, and seating himself cross-legged on the couch, perceived these women 
lying asleep, with their musical instruments scattered about them on the floor, some 
with their bodies wet with trickling phlegm and spittle : some grinding their teeth 
and muttering and talking in their sleep; some with their mouths open; and some 
with their dress fallen apart so as plainly to disclose their loathsome nakedness. 
This great alteration in their appearance still further increased his aversion for 
sensual pleasures. To him that magnifleent apartment, as splendid as the palace of 
dakra, began to seem like a cemetery filled with dead bodies impaled and left to 
rot ; and the three modes of existence appeared like houses all ablaze. And breathing 
forth the solemn utterance “ how oppressive and stifling is it all !” his mind turned 
ardently to retiring from the world. “It behoves mo to go forth on the Great 
Renunciation this very day,” said ho, and arose from his couch, 

cailed his charioteer and gave orders to saddle his horse. While Chanda was 
saddling the steed Eanthaka, the Bodhisattva went to the room of llkhula’s mother. 
He opened the door and saw Yak)dhara slee|Hng with one of her hands upon the 
head of the child. Fearing that her awakening would bo an obstacle to his going 
away, ho silently left the palace. As soon as he came out, he went to his gigantic 
white courser, bestrode it, and ordered Chanda to take hold of its tail, and so arrived 
at midnight at the great gate of the city. The king, in order that the Prince should 
not at any time go out of the city without his knowledge, had caused each of the two 
leaves of the gate to bo made so heavy as to need a thousand men to move it. But 
the Bodhisattva had a vigour and strength that was ecjual, when reckoned in elephant- 
power, to the strength of ten thousand elephants, and, reckoned in man-power, to< 
the strength of a hundred thousand million men. But the city gate was opened by 
the power of the guardian divinity that inhabited it, and so the Bodhisattva escaped. 

At that moment Mara^ “ the Evil One,” appeared in the air, with the intention 
to prevent the Bodhisattva to become a Buddha, by promising chim in a week 
the dignity of a Universal Monarch. But the Prince, not aiming at worldly 
sovereignty, remained deaf to the Tempter who, baffled in his design, maliciously 
followed him, like an ever-present shadow, ever on the watch for an opportunity. 


* The liuddhifitH recognise no real devil. M&ra, the rnler of the sixth and higbestkbeaven of sensnal pleasure, 
approaches the nearest to oar Satan. He stands for the pleasares of sense, and hence is the fiaddha’s natural enemj. 
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Then the Future Buddha, casting away with indifference a universal sovereignty 
already in his grasp, departed from the city in great splendour on the full-moon 
day of Jshddha, when the moon was in Libra. At a short distance from the city 
he turned his face and gazed upon it, and indicated in that place the spot for the 
“ shrine of Kanthaka’s return.” Then he turned Kanthaka in the direction in which 
he meant to go and proceeded on his way in great pomp and exceeding glory, a host 
of deities attending him with lighted torches and doing liim homage with heavenly 
perfumes, garlands, sandal-wood powder and incense. And the sky was as full of 
coral flowers as it is of pouring water at the heiglit of the rainy season. Celestial 
choruses were heard, and on every side bands of music played : ,it was as when the 
storm-clouds thunder on the sea, or when the ocean roars against the Yugaudhara 
rocks. Advancing in this glory, the Bodhisattva in one night passed through three 
kingdoms, and at the end of thirty yojanaa he came to the river A n o m it (“ Illus- 
trious ”). He sprung with his steed over the river, dismounted, and standing on the 
sandy beach that stretched away like a sheet of silver, said to Chanda : Take these 
ornaments and Kai^thaka, and go home. I am about to retire from the world.” 
Thereupon the Bodhisattva thought, “ These long looks of mine are not suited to 
a monk ; but there is no one fit to cut the hair of a Future Buddha. Therefore 
I will cut them off myself with my sword.” And grasping a scimitar with his right 
hand, he seized his top-knot with his left hand and cut it off together with the 
diadem. His hair thus became two finger-breadths in length, and, curling to the 
right, lay close to his head. As long as he lived it remained of that length, and the 
beard was proportionate ; and never again did he have to cut either hair or beard. 
Then seizing hold of his hair and diadem, he threw them into the air, saying : “ If 
I am to become a Buddha, let them stay in the sky ; but if not, lot them fall to the 
ground.” The tuft of hair and jewelled turban went up and remained suspended 
in the sky, where Sakra received it in an appropriate jewelled casket, and established 
it in the heaven of the thirty-three gods as the “ Shrine of the Diadem.” Again 
the Future Buddha thought: “These garments of mine, made of Benares cloth, are 
not suited to a monk.” At that moment the Mah^-Brahma god, Ghattk^ra, who 
had been a friend of his in the time of B u d d h a K A & y a p a, provided him with 
the eight requisites of a monk, viz., the three robes, tho alras-bowl, the razor, needle, 
the belt and wator-straiuor. When the Bodhisattva had put on this most excellent 
vesture, the symbol of saintship and of retirement from tho world, he bade Chanda 
to go back to Kapilavastu with the salutations to his parents. And the charioteer 
did obeisance to the Bodhisattva, and, keeping his right side towards him, ho departed ; 
but the horse Kanthaka. being unable to bear his grief, died of a broken heart, and 
was reborn in the heaven of the thirty-three as the god Kanthaka. 

The Bodhisattva, having thus entered upon the life of a recluse, spent a week 
in the mango grove of Anupiya in the joy of having retired from the world. 
Thence ho travelled in one day on foot to 11 il j a g r i h a, tho capital of Magadha, a 
distance of thirty yojanas, and, entering the city, he begged for food from house to 
house without passing any by. By the beauty of the Future Buddha the whole city 
was thrown into a state of commotion ; and the king, Seniya BimbisAra, 
observing the Great Man (maMpuruahaJ from the roof of his palace, ordered his . 
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servants to go and ascertain the nature of the stranger. The men found the 
Bodhisattva, who, after having collected sufficient food, had left the city by the same 
gate he had entered, sitting down with his face to the. east in the shade of the 
P & n d a V a Hock, and eating, not without an effort, his coarse meal. Then the king’s 
men returned and announced what they had seen. And the king, on hearing the 
report of the messengers, issued hastily from the city, and approaching the Bodhisattva, 
and being pleased with his deportment, he tendered him all his kingly glory. 
“ Great king,” replied the Puture Buddha, “ I do not seek for the gratification of my 
senses or my passions, but have retired from the world for the sake of the supreme 
and absolute enlightenment.” “Verily,” said the king, when his repeated offers 
had all been refttsed, “ you are sure to become a Buddha ; but when that happens, 
your first journey must be to my kingdom.” Then the Bodhisattva, having made 
the required promise, proceeded on his way ; and coming to Aldra K^liima and 
U d d a k a, disciple of H 4 m a, two renowned teachers of philosophy, he acquired 
from them the eight stages of ecstatic meditation ('samdpaUiJ. But becoming 
convinced that they did not lead to enlightenment, he ceased to practice them. And 
being desirous of making the Great Struggle ('makdpadhdnaj, so as to show the world 
of gods and men his fortitude and heroism, he went to U r u v i 1 v 3,. And saying, 
“ truly, delightful is this spot, enchanting this grove of trees, and this silvery river 
flows by, easy of approach and delightful, and there is a village near by in which to 
beg. Truly there is hero everything necessary for a youth of good family who is 
desirous of struggling,” he there took up his abode, and began the Great Struggle. 
Now it came to pass that those five persons, Kaui;)Ldinya and the others, who, since 
their retirement from the world, were wandering about for alms through villages, 
market-towns and royal cities, here met with the Bodhisattva, and resolved to stay 
wHth him, persuaded as they were that ere long he would become a Buddha. After 
six years of exertion, the Bodhisattva resolved to practice the most profound 
meditation (dhydna) and to perform the most rigid austerities, such as living on one 
sesamum seed or on one grain of rice a day. By carrying his fasting to excess, his 
body became emaciated to the last degree and lost its golden colour and became black. 
One day, when he was deep in a trance oT suppressed breathing, ho was attacked by 
violent pains and fell senseless to the ground. Some gods said “ the monk Gautama 
is dead others, however, remarked “ this is a practice of the Arhats.” And indeed, 
not long afterwards the Bodhisattva recovered his consciousness and stood up. As 
he perceived that mortification was not the way to enlightenment, he went begging 
through villages and market-towns for ordinary material food, and lived upon it. 
This caused “ the band of five priests ” to lose faith in him ; hence they took their 
bowls and robes and left the Groat Man, and going eighteen yojanaa off they entered. 
Rishipatana in the Deer-park near Benares. 

At that time there lived in Uruvilvfi a girl named Suj&tX the chieftain’s 
daughter. On the full-moon day of Vaibflkha, full six years after the Bodhisattva 
commenecd his austerities, she rose up early in the morning to make an offering to 
a certain banyan-tree, and gave orders to milk the eight fows. Seeing many 
miracles, she joyfully sent her slave-girl Pfirn^ to get eveiything ready under 
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the holy tree. Now that night the Future Buddha had five great dreams, and on 
considering their meaning, he came to the conclusion that undoubtedly this very 
day ho would become a Buddha. And when night was over, and he had cared for 
his person, he came early in the morning to that tree, to await the hour to go 
begging. And when he sat down he illumed the whole tree with his radiance. 
Then PArn& came and saw the Bodhisattva sitting at the foot of the tree, contem- 
plating the eastern quarter of the world. And when she beheld the radianco from 
his body lighting up the whole tree with eolden colour, she became greatly excited, 
and ran away in great haste and told SujAtA of the matter. When SujAtA heard this 
news, she was overjoyed, and after pouring milk-rice in a golden dish worth a 
hundred thousand pieces of money, she went to the tree and presented it to the 
Future Buddha. The earthenware bowl, which he had kept so long and which had 
been given him by GhatlkAra, at that instant disappeared. The Bodhisattva rose 
from his seat and walked round the tree with his right side towards it ; and taking 
the dish, he proceeded to the banks of the river N a i r a 5 j a r a and descended into 
its water, just as many thousands of Bodhisattvas before him had descended on the 
day of their complete enlightenment. The spot where he bathed is now a place of 
pilgrimage named Suppatitthita (“well-established”), and here be deposited 
the dish on the bank before descending into the water. After bathing ho dressed 
himself in that garb of saintship which had been the dress of many hundreds of 
thousands of Future Buddhas before him ; and sitting down with his face to the east, 
he made the whole of the thick, sweet milk-rice into forty-nine pellets of the size of 
the fruit of the single-seeded palmyra-trco, and ate it. And he took no further 
nourishment until the end of the seven weeks or forty-nine days, which he spent on 
the throne of M'isdom, after he had become a Buddha. When he had consumed the 
milk-ricc, he took the golden dish, and saying “ If I am to succeed in becoming*a 
Buddha to-day, let this dish go up-stream ; but if not, let it go down-stream,” he 
threw it into the water. And, lo, it went up to a great distance, when it sank down 
to the palace of ^e N A. g a-king K A 1 a and hit against the dishes that had been 
used by the last throe Buddhas, and took its place at the end of the row. Then the 
Future Buddha took his noon-day rest on the banks of the river in a grove of sdl 
trees in full bloom. And at nightfall, at the time the flowers droop on their stalks, 
ho rose up like a lion when ho bestirs himself, and went towards the B o d h i-tree, 
along a road which the gods had decked. The snakes, the fairies, the birds and other 
classes of beings did him homage with celestial perfumes, flowers and other offerings, 
and celestial choruses poured forth heavenly music ; so that the ten thousand worlds 
were filled with these perfumes, garlands and shouts of acclaim. Just then there 
came from the opposite direction a grass-cutter, named Sotthiya, and when he 
saw the Great Man, that he was a holy man, ho gave him eight handfuls of grass, 
lie accepted the pffering, took a survey of the quarters, and walking round the tree 
with his right side towards it, ho came to the eastern side and faced the west. It is 
on the eastern side of their Bodhi-trees that all the Buddhas have sat cross-legged, 
and that side neither trembles nor quakes. Then the Great Man, saying to himself 
“this is the immovable spot on which all the Buddhas have planted themselves 1 

4 
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This is the place for destroying passion’s net,” took hold of his handfnl of grass by 
one end and shook it out there. And the blades of grass formed themselves into a 
seat fourteen cubits long, of such symmetry of shape as not even the most skilful 
painter or carver could design. Then the Bodhisattva turned his back to the trunk 
of the Bodhi-tree and faced the east. And making the mighty resolution “ let my 
skin and sinews and bones become dry, and let all the flesh and blood in my body 
dry up ! But never from this seat will 1 stir, until I have attained the supreme and 
absolute wisdom !” he sat down cross-legged in an unconquerable position, from which 
not even the descent of a hundred thunderbolts at once could have dislodged him. 
It was at this point that Mara exclaiming, “ Prince Siddhurtha is desirous of passing 
beyond my control, but I will never allow it !” summoned his army to do battle. 
Himself mounted on the elephant Girimekhala (“ girded with mountains ”) 
led the attack, which was so dreadful that the gods attending the Bodhisattva 
were seized with terror and fled. The Great Man alone remained undaunted, 
putting his trust into the Ten Perfections CpdramikU)} Thereupon M^ra caused 
violent winds to blow, followed by a great rain-storm, showers of rocks, weapons, 
live coals, hot ashes, sand, mud and darkness. All in vain. Seeing all his attempts 
baffled, the Fiend approached the Great Man and summoned him to vacate his seat. 
“Mftra,” was the reply, “you have not fulfilled the Ten Perfections in any of their 
three grades, nor have you made the five great donations,^ nor have you striven for 
knowledge, nor for the welfare of the world, nor for enlightenment. This seat does 
not belong to you, but to me.” Enraged at these words, M^lra hurled his discus 
weapon at him ; but the Bodhisattva reflected on the Ten Perfections, an^d the discus 
changed into a canopy of flowers, and remained suspended over his head. Then the 
followers of MUra began hurling immense mountain-crags ; but they were turned 
ipto wreaths of flowers, and then fell to the ground. And the Great Man, after his 
assertion that the seat which Future Buddhas had always used on the day of their 
complete enlightenment belonged to him, continued and said : “ Mdra, who is witness 
to your having given donations?” Milra pointed to his army, who with a roar 
like the roar of an earthquake testified to their master’s liberality. In his turn 
the Fiend asked: “Siddhirtba, who is witness to your having given donations?” 
Then the Bodhisattva called up the Earth to be his witness, and she replied with 
such a roaring voice that the hosts of M^ra were discomfited, and the elephant 
Girimekhala fell down on his knees to do homage to the Great Man. And the 
followers of MS,ra fled in all directions, whereas the gods exultingly shouted “ M&ra 
is defeated ! Prince Siddhflrtha has conquered ! Let us go to celebrate the victory !” 
And the Ndgas and other celestial beings approached with perfumes, garlands and 
ointments in their hands to the throne of wisdom, chanting songs of victory. 

It was before the sun had set that the Bodhisattva thus vanquished the army 
of M&ra. And then, while the Bodhi-tree in homage rained re4 coral-like sprigs 
upon his priestly robes, he acquired in the first watch of the night the knowledge 

‘ The Ten Perfections or Conditions are as follows “ Alms-giving, keeping the precepts, renunciation, wisdom, 
courage, patience, truth, resolution, good-will and indifference.” 

> The five great donations arc : ”The gift of troasure> of child, of v^ife, of royal rnle, and of life and liibs Cseo 
Ahhidhdnappadipikd, 421).” 
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•f his previous existences (piirvanivdaaj, in the middle watch of the night the divine 
eye (divyachakahua), and in the last watch of the night his intellect fathomed the 
knowledge of the series of crfuses and effect, or dependent origination fpratitytxaa- 
mutpddaj. While ho was musing on the twelve terms (niddna) of Dependent 
Origination^ forwards and hack, round and back again, the ten thousand worlds 
quaked twelve times, so far as to their ocean boundaries. And when the Buddha, at 
the dawning of the day, had thus made the ten thousand worlds thunder with his 
attainment of omniscience, all these worlds became most gloriously adorned. And 
when thus he had attained to omniscience, and was the centre of such unparalleled 
glory and homage, and as many prodigies were happening about him as at his birth, 
he breathed forth that solemn utterance which had never been omitted by any of 
the Buddhas : — 

Through hirth and rehirth*8 endless rounds 
Seeking in vain, 1 hastened ow, 

To find u'ho framed this edifice. 

What misery ! — hirth incessantly. 

0 builder ! Tve discovered thee ! 

This fabric thou shall nder rebuild ! 

Thij rafters all are broken now. 

And pointed roof demolished lies ! 

This mind has demolition reached. 

And seen the last of all desires. 


* The Buddha’s thoughts were as follows : Oc ignorance depends Karma ; on Karma depends conscionsnesa ; 
on consciousness depend name and form ; on name and form depend the six organs of sense ; on the six organs 
of sense depends contact ; on Contact depends sensation ; cn sensation depends desire ; on desire depends attach- 
ment ; on attachment depends existence ; on existence depends birth ; on birth depend old age and death, sorrow, 
lamentation, misery, grief and despair. Thus does this entire aggregation of misery arise.'* 

“ But on the cotnplete fading out and cessation of ignorance ceases Karma; on the cessation of Karma ceases 
consciousness ; on the cessation of consciousness cease name and form ; on the cessation of nan o and form cease the 
six organs of sense; on the cessation of the six organs of sense ceases contact; on the cessation of contact ceases 
sensation ; on the cessation of sensation ceases desire ; on the cessation of desire ceases attachment ; oa> the cessation 
of attachment ceases existence ; on the cessation of existence ceases birth ; on the oessation of birth cease old age 
and death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, grief and despair. Thus does this entire aggregation of lalsert cease (tM 
Mahdvagga, opening sections ; Samyuttanikdya, Chapter XXII j Timddkimagga, Chapter XVII). 
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KSHEMAVATi, OR NAbHIKA, THE BIRTH-PLACE OF BUDDHA 

KRAKUCCHANDA. 

It is a common opinion among the European sarants that the Buddhas or 
Tathftgatas^ preceding Sflkyamuni are mythical, the latter alone being historical. 
That theory, whether true or false, is entirely opposed to the fixed dogma pf historical 
Buddhism. In the oldest system of it we have cognizance of, the Buddha of the 
present period had been preceded by twenty-four* others. TCbeir names are;— 
Dipamkara, Eo]]Ldanna(Eauqidinya), Mangala, Sumanas, Raivata, 
^obhita, Anomadassi (Anavamadarfain), Faduma (Fadma^ 
Nftrada, Fadumuttara(Padmottara), Sumedha, Sujkta, Fiyadassin 
(Friy adar^in) Atthadassin (Ar thadarHn), Dhammadassin 
(Dharmadar&in), Siddhattha (Siddh&rtha), Tissa, (Tishya), 
Phussa(Pu8hya), Vipassin(Vipa&yin), Sikkhin(Sikhin), Vossabhd 
(Vi&vabhd), Eakusandha, or Eakutsanda (Erakucchanda), 
Eo^ftgamana (Eanakamuni), andEassapa (Eftkyapa). According to 
the most authentic record, the BuMhavamka, “all these aforetime Buddhas were 
tranquil and free from every passion. Like the many^-rayed sun, they chased away 
the dense darkness and. having flamed like flre-balls, became extinct with all their 
train.” Each of them has his peculiar bodhi-itee, e.g., Dipamkara the assattha, or 
pippal-tree ( Ficus religiosa ), just as Gautama Buddha ; Vifevabhii the s(JMree (Shorea 
robustaj; Eakusandha the kirisha f Acacia SirtsaJ, and Eop&gamana i\i.Q udumbara 
(^icus glomerata). In fact the bas-reliefs of the Bharhut Stdpa,® dating back as far 
as about 250 B. G., show us the bodbi-trees of six out of the last seven Buddhas, mz., 
those of Yipassi, Yessabhd, Eakusandha, Eoi^&gamana, Eassapa, and Sukyamuni with 
the name of the respective Buddha engraved under each tree. Many of these 
Tath&gpitas are also mentioned in the writings of the Korthern schools of Buddhists, 
but not systematically, and lumped together with others of later invention. The last 
seven Buddhas are common to the North and the South, 'and are designated in Northern 
texts as the Mdnushi-Buddhas. Sometimes we find that the four last Buddhas, 
S&kyamuni included, received special worship. Just as there were twenty-five 
Tathiigatas in the past, so there will be ten Buddhas in the future. The Buddha of 
the next following period is Maitreya, orMetteyya, surnamed A j i t a, at 
present still a Bodhisattva living in the Tushita heaven. “ All beings who give gifts, 
keep the precepts, keep fast-days, fulfil their religious duties, found shrines, plant 
sacred fig-trees, parks and groves, make bridges, clear the highways, take their stand 
in the precepts of Buddha and dig wells shall see him thus says the Andgatammaa 
or the Buddhist “ Apocalypse.” 

' The meaning of this teTiii,like that of ita Jaina equivalent Tatthftgaya, possibly is **hG who has arrived there 
(tatra or tattha), i.e,t to emancipation, or nirvdna,'" See Kern, I c, pages 6'2— 66. 

^ Properly there arc three more Buddhas or Tath&gatas, vts.Taphaipkara, Mcdhamkara, and 8 a v a o & qi* 
kala; but as none of them prophesied ooncerning the future Buddhaihip o( Gautama Buddha, they arc not taken 
into account. 

* Cauningham, The Stupa ef Bharhut, Plates XXIX and XXX. 




of them compri^ng a cerl 
(hulas), (2) the eighteen p 
points of self-confidence or 
The ten hulas are : (1) 
consequences of karma ; (3) of the 
(C) of the different inclinations of l 3 ^gj||j||^ ^|j|p^y p|wers of the organs; 
(7) of all degrees of meditations and e^i^^Hp|pP^^^eir%ower to purify and 
fortify tho nfind ; (8) of romemberin^[|| ojpP I|j[yBip.j|9) of apscending into the 
mother’s womb and of the birth ; (10) oorroption. On account 

of these powers a Buddha bears also Gabala. 

The eighteen dvenika-dharmas, othlPIfl^wmed JJuddha-dharmas, or qualities 
of a Buddha, are the following : — (1) tho seeing of all things past ; (2) of all things 
future; (3) of all things present; (4) propriety of actions of the body; (5) of speech; 
(6) of thought; (7) firmness of intention; (8) of memory; (9) of samddhi, i.c. a state 
of most intense coneentration and absorption ; (10) of energy ; (11) of emancipation ; 
(12) of wisdom; (13) freedom from fickleness or wantonness; (14) from noisiness; 
(15) from confusgdness ; (16) from hastiness; (17) from heedlcssness ; and (18) from 
inconsiderateness. 

The four vaihdradyas arc: — (1) the assurance of the Tath&gata that he has 
obtained omniscience ; (2) that he has free’d himself from sin ; (8) that he knows the 

impediments to Nirvft^a ; and (4) that he has shown the right way to salvation. 

— • — — — ' ■■ ■ ■ ' '■■■■ ■ - —— — : - 

‘ For A full description and enumeration of these oharactcristics, tee ISenait, I^gcnde de Budihay page 140 ; 
Burnonf, Lqffu dt la bonne loiy page 622. 
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Having sutveyed the external and internal chiracteristics of a Buddha, the; 
question arises: “What kind of a l)eing is a Buddha t” The answer is given by the 
Lord himself. Once upon a time the Brfthmaii Dro rta. seeing the Lord sitting at 
the foot of a tree, asked him : “ Are you a Dovn And the Lord answered : “ I am 
not.” “Are you a Gandharval” > “I am net.” “Are you a Yakshal” . “I am 
not.” “ Are you a man V' “ I am not a man.’ i On the Brahman asking what then 
he might be, the answer was, “ know, oh BrAhtifan, that 1 am a Buddha.” Here the 
Buddha denies flatly and categorically that he is a man. Consequently, in all periods 
of the Buddhist creed the Buddha is only anthrot>omorphic, not a man V what he may 
have been in pre^historic Buddhism, must be le ’t to individual taste and fancy : it is 
no matter of scienbe. 

' It is quite in keeping with Indian habits t'lat the qualities and functions of sucli 
a Sublime Being as the Buddha are indicated by a host of epithets and titles, which 
more or less assume the character of proper nouns. The most common appellations, 
forming ample material for a complete Buddhology. are “ All Pitiful, All-Seeing 
One, Author of all Truth, Best of Men, Blesseii Buddha, Blessed One, Chief of Men, 
Conqueror, Glorious One, Great Man, Great Elect, Great Hero, Great Sage. Great 
Teacher, Guiltless One, Happy One, Holy Oae, Leader of the World, Light of the 
World, Lord, Lord of all the World, Mighty Monk, Mighty Sage, Possessor of the 
Ten Forces, Fearless One, Radient One, Recipient of Offerings, Reverend Sir (bhantej. 
Saint, Seeing One, Supreme Buddha, Teacher of Gods and Men, Unrivalled,. Victor. 
Victor in the Battle, Who came the good johrney which led to Buddhahood, Who has 
fully accomplished the eight kinds of supernatural knowledge and the ^fifteen holy 
practices, Who has arrived at the knowledge of all truth. Who bfs made subject to 
him all mortal beings whether in heaven or on earth, Who knows the Universe. 
Who knew all worlds, and Wise One.” 

According to the Buddhavamm, the Buddha Kakusandba or Krakucchanda {i.e. 
“he who readily solves all doubts”), was born at Kshemil or Kshemavati 
in the house of the Br&hman Agnidatta. The Chinese Buddhist monk Fa Hien.^ 
who visited India between A.D. 400 and 414, says in his Vramh — “Gtoing ou 
south-east from the City of Sravasti for ’twelve pojoms (about 96 miles) the travellers 
came to a town named Na-pei-kea \i.e. N A b h i k' a],* the birthplace of 

* The Jutaka, however, has the toUowing gloss; “It Is only, a human being that can successfully wish to be a 
Hhddha a serpent, or a bird, or a deity cannot successfully ma)tc the wish. Of human beings it is only one of the 
male sex that can make the wish ; it would not be .successful on the part of a woman, or of a enuuch, or of a neuter, 
or of a hermaphrodite. Of ih,en it is he. and only he, who is in a tit condition by the attainment of saintship in that 
same existence, that can successfully make the wish. Of those in a tit condition it is only he who makes the wish in 
the presence of a living liuddhu tliat succeeds in his wish; after the duatU of a HudtVha a wish made at a relic-shrine, 
or at the foot of a llodlu-tree, will not be successful. Of those who make the wish in the presence of a Huddha it is 
he, and only he, who has retired from the world that can successfully make the wish, and not one who is a layman. 
Uf thohC who have retired trout the world it is only he w’ho is possessed of the b’ivc High I'owers magical power; 
divinely clear hearing; intent contemplation; calling to mind former existences; and divinely clear vision] and i.s 
zn tester of the Bight Attainments, [f.c. eight singes of meditation; the iirst, second, third, and fourth trance ; the 
realm of the infinity of space, the realm' ot the inlinUy of cotiscionsness, the realm of nothingness, awtrthc ‘realm ot 
ueither perception nor yet non-pcrception} th.at can successfully make t)ie wish, ahd no one can do so who Is lacking 
in these excellences. Of these, 'even, who possess these excellences it is he, and only ho, who has such firm. resolve 
that ho is ready to sacrifice'his life for the Buddhas that can successfully make the wfsh, but no orher. Of those who 
possess this resolve it is he, and only he, who has great zeal, determination, strennousne8.s,^ and cpdeavoar iu striving 
tor the qualities that make a Buddha that is successful.” 

* Lcggc, A Ueevrd of liuddhiHio Kingdom'; hting an aceonnt of tho Chinm }hH\Fa Uivn^ yf hin travels in India and 
Ceylon^ in search of the Baddhht biwhs of discipline* Oxford : page 64. Compare also ikeord if the Jiuddhisiiv 
Kingdoms: translated from the Chinese by Herbert Uiles ; Shanghai, 18^7, page 48. 

Ihe mention this town as situated in the mythical North jlose to the Uttcra- Kurus, the country of the 

H>}>crboreaus. Berhaps Na-pei-]|eii is identical with the N H bU ak a of the KlUsi and biiahbilzgajiii versions of the 
Mil Uock Ifidici of Atoka. 
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Krakucchanda Buddha. At. the place where he and his father met and at that where 
he attained to parinirvdna, monasteries and stdpas were, erected.” The Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen TSiang, who travelled through India between A. D. 629 
and 615, states in his Si-iju-kt' “ To the south of the city ofKapilavastu, 
going 50 li or so, we come to an bid town where there is a stdpa. This is the place 
where Krakucchanda Buddha was horn during the mahd-bhadmlculpa \i.e. the 
present, orthe age of the five sages, viz. Kakusandha, Korjuigamana, Kassapa, Gautama 
Buddha and Motteyya], when men lived to sixty thousand [otliers say 40,000] 
years. To the south of the city, not far, there is a stflpa ; this is the place where, 
having arrived at complete enlightenment, he met his father. To the south-east of 
the city isa stdpa where are that Tathugata’s relics (of his bequeathed body); before 
it is erected a stone pillar about thirty feet high, on the top of which is carved a 
lion. On its side is a record relating to the circumstances of his Nirvfiija. It was 
erected by A&oka-rftja.” See also Plate I, Nos. 8 and 9. 

The ruins of this large ancient city are still existing between the modern 
villages of Lori-ki-kud&n and G o t iTi v u, about 2 miles south-west of 
T a u 1 i h V a, and about 8^ miles south-west of the Srinagar or Sirinagar 
S g a r, near which stood 'the southern gate of Kapilavastu, see Plate II. The three 
stdpas and monasteries mentioned by Fa Ilicn and Hiuen Tsiang are still visible, 
and Krakucchanda’s Nirvdna Stdpa, standing in the middle of the village of Gotihva. 
still rises to a height of about eighty feet. The Buddhist origin of these ruins is 
quite forgotten, as the remains are ascribed by the villagers to L o r i, the great 
Abhtra or Ahir hero. Afeoka’s lion-pillar, with its edict, however, does not exist 
any longer aboue ground, and undoubtedly lies buried amongst the d^ris of the 
' Nirvana Stdpa. The three boulders worshipped as niahddios, and lying close to the 
relic shrine o^ Kakusandha Buddha, are no fragments of this pillar. About one 
mile east of Lori-kt-kudan, and about one and a-half mile south of Taulihva, near 
the village of B h a r d a w A, rises another stdpa, on the top of which are the ruins 
of an old &aiva temple, dating from the Middle Ages, with fragments of good 
sculpturing lying about. 

Material objects of worsship for the Buddhists are the relics of holy persons 
and the monuments erected to their memory by the piety of a grateful posterity. 
All such objects are dhdtus. distinguished into three classes : Mr'mha, corporeal relics. 
i.e. the remains of a corpse after cremation ; tuldesika, memorials ; and pdribhogika, 
objects having served the use of the Buddhas or Saints, such as sacred spots, holy 
trees, or a shrine, a garment, an alms-bowl, or a stick, and the like. One would 
expect that dhdtus, on account of their very nature, acquire their sacred character 
after the demise of the person to be commemorated, not before. The theory seems to 
be in accordance with this view ; an exception being made with the B o d h i-trees. 
which ar6 considered chaityas, both during the life of, the Buddhas and after their 
demise. Bone relics of the more ancient TathAgalas are rare.. We find that all the 
bones of KAijyapa Buddha {i.e. “swallower of light”) ux*rc deposited under a stdpa 
at Sij&vastl, those 'of Krakucchanda Buddha at Kshcmavatl, afad of 

* liuddhkt lUeofds of the WntUrw Traublated from the Ubiucee ol Hiuen Tsiaug. Loudon: l«8i, 

Volume li^page 18 . ‘ 
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KoijAgamana {i.e. “ radiant with the colour of pure gold ”) at & o b h a v a 1 1. Much 
more numerous are the relics of Sftkyamuni, his Disciples, and other Saints. It is 
diflScult to determine in what period these holy remains' commenced to be religiously 
venerated ; but there is no doubt that long before the time of A&oka that worship 
was alrej^y fuUy developed. Relics of a nondescript kind, although not the less 
remarkable, because so eminently characteristic, are the shadow relics. In many 
places devout Buddhists were shown some cavern in which the Buddha, immediately 
on his reaching extinction, had left his shadow, eg. near KauS&mbl, Bodhi- 
G a y ft, and N a g a r a. 

The monuments of Buddhist sacred architectural and sculptural Art have been 
the subject of uni^earied research, and deservedly so, because they constitute a most 
interesting part of early Indian Archmology, The most general name for a Buddhist 
sanctuary is chaitya, a term not only applying to buildings, but to sacred trees, 
memorial stones, holy spots, images and religious inscriptions, hence all edifices 
having the character of a sacred monument are chaityaa, but not all chaiiyaa are 
edifices. Amongst the buildings of a sacred nature the most prominent aro the 
vihdra and the alupa. Vihhra designates both a monastery, or abode of the living 
Buddha, and a sanctuary with images. The atdpa (Pftli Mpa) is often in a loose 
way identified with the Dagoba, or dhdtugarbha. Strictly speaking, the dhdtugarhha 
is only a part of the stfipa, being the shrine in which the holy relic is deposited, the 
area of the sanctuary. As most stfipas arc erected over relics, they may be called 
Dagobas ; still not all stfipas contain relics, many stApas having been erected merely 
as monuments on the spots where some memorable events had occurred. It is more 
than probable, and generally admitted, that stApas originally aro grave-mounds of 
illustrious poisons. Even the outward shape of the stApa shows its affinity to the 
gftive-mound ; the dome answers to the tumulua, the railings to the fencing pr circle 
of stones, the top or palua to the stake or column on the grave. The most ancient 
stApas, such as are represented in the oldest sculptures of SAnchi, Bharahut, and 
ijjIathurA, show a square or circular base, either with or without a railing. On the 
base is placed a dome surmounted by a graduated inverted pyramid which is connected 
with the dome by a short neck. The whole is surmounted by an umbrella, or a 
scries of umbrellas one above the other; the umbrellas are hung with garlands, 
streamers, or flags. The Dagoba in the cave Temple at EArle is of the same type ; 
the oldest stApas in Ceylon, as well as the oldest ehaityas in NepAl and the,, oldest 
•stApas and prasddaa, or Towers, in Burma are of the same description. It is well 
known that the Buddhists themselves attach a symbolic meaning to the stApa or its 
parts. The two, tliree, five, seven, nine, and thirteen umbrellas, and the gradations 
of the inverted pyramid suggest divisions of the Universe. Both the Buddhists of 
the North and their brethren of the South sce'in certain stApas representations of 
Mount Meru. 

Passing on to Buddhist iconograpliy, we repeat the often-made remark that 
images of the Buddha are wholly absent from the oldest sculptures of SAnchi, Bharahut, 
and MathurA. Even in cases where the presence of Jho Lord must be presupposed, 
it is indicated by symbols, such as footprints, a wheel, a seat ob altar, above which, 
*is an umbrella w'ith garlands, , A scene on the sculptured gate of Bharahut represents 
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Ajata&atru, a son of Scniya Bimbis&ra (who killed his father and 
succeeded him as king of R&jagriha), kneeling before the footprints of the 
Buddha, whereas the inscription distinctly says “Aj&ta&attu pays his homage to 
the Lord.” There are many other instances which go far to prove that images of 
Buddha Sikyamuni and his six last predecessors, and their being worshipped, date 
from a period posterior to A&oka. If the dates found on the numerous inscriptions 
added to representations of Buddha Silkyamuni, unearthed at Mathura, refer to the 
Saka era, which is most probable, the custom of honouring the founder of the 
Buddhist creed by images must have been common in the beginning of the first 
century cf our era. The holy tree of wisdom, which plajs such an important part 
in all mythologies, is with the Buddhists a real chaiiya. Systematically it is classed 
as a fdribhogika chaiiya, but originally such trees are uddesika. The reverence paid 
by the Buddhists to the Bodhi-trees goes doubtless back to the most ancient times, 
and is decidedly older than the custom of setting up images.* 

‘ See Eeru, /. r., pages 88-99. 
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CHAPTER'III. 


^OBHAVATI, THE BIRTHPLACE OP BUDDHA KONAgAMANA. 

Accobdino to the canonical books of the Southern and Northern Buddhists 
EondgamanaBuddha, orEanakamuni was born in the mahdbkadrakalpa 
at Sobhavati, or ^uhhavati in the house of the Br&hman Tajuadatta. 
He is called Eanakamuni, because at the time of his birth a shower of gold (kanaka ) 
is said to have fal],en. Human life is supposed to have reached in his time forty or 
thirty thousand ye*ars, and so many persons were converted by him. Pa Hien^ going 
north from N 4 h h i k a (see Chapter II), less than a yojana (or about 7 miles), came 
to a town which had been the birthplace of Eanakamuni Buddha. At the place 
where he and his father met® and where he, obtained \xi parinirvdna stfipas were 
erected. Hiuen Tsiang’s description,® however, is more to the point. “To the 
north-east of the town of Erakucchanda Buddha, going about thirty U (about 5 
miles) we come to an old capital (or great city), in which there is a stftpa. This 
is to commemorate the spot where in the bhadrakalpa, when man lived to the age 
of forty thousand years, Eanakamuni Buddha was born. To the north-east of the 
city, not far, is a stflpa; it was here, having arrived at complete enlightenment, 
he met his father. Further north there is a sthpa containing the relics of his 
bequeathed body; in front of it is a stone pillar with a Eon on the top, mad 
about 20 feet high ; on this is inscribed a record of the events connected with his 
Nirvdifa; this was built by A&oka-raja.” See also Plato I, Nos. 10 and 11. Pa 
Hien’s further statement, that less than a yojana to the cast of Eonagamana’s 
Nirvana-sthpa lies Eapilavastu, is quite incorrect, as the capital of the ^ftkyas 
(see Chapter VII) is situated just live miles to the north-west of Aboka’s broken 
lion-pillar lying on the western bank of tiie N i g a 1 i S & g a r (Plate III). 

The remains of the brick circuravallation of the ancient city ^obhavati are 
still distinctly traceable near the modern hamlets of T i 1 a u r a and G o b a r i 
about 6^ miles north-east of Lori-ki-kudUn and GotihvS, near which place stands 
Erakucchanda’s Nirvaria-stOpa. The two sthpas, the one inside the city and the 
other not far to the north-east of it, are now mere low mounds of ruins, whilst the 
great Nirva^a-stftpa of Konagamana, or Konakamana. is, despite its great age still 
fairly well-preserved, and rears its imposing pile close to A&oka’s Edict PillL’ iu«t 
one mile and a-half due north-cast of T i 1 a u r a K o t and about one mile south 
ot tUe vn age or N i g li v a- (Plate II). The lo^er taacribed portion of thi, pillar 
(Plate IV), which on excavation was found to measure 10 feet 6 inches in denth imri 
at its base 8 feet 2 inches in circumference, is still fixed in situ restini? on n pn 
maaonrp fonndation, 7 foot by 7 by I, and being embedded in the rioatirn embaeS 

^ Leggc, 1. c., page 64 ; Gilca, 1. a., page 49. 


! ‘rr ‘l’'® ‘0 •‘.pe a meeting between evefj Buddha and hi. father 

Beal, I, Volame II, page 19 . 
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of the lake. A short distance to the north-cast, close to the brink of the water, 
lies the upper half of A&nka’s Edict Pillar (see Plate V), measuring 14 feet 9 
inches in length and 2 feet in diameter at its uppermost and 2 feet 6 inches 
at its lowest end. The lion-capital is wanting, and lies unquestionably buried 
amongst the dihris surrounding the lake, or possibly may rest at the bottom of the 
lake’s water. The pillar is known far and wide to the people of the TarAi under the 
name of Bhlmaaena-M-nigdli, or “ Bhimsena’s smoking pipe,” and the lake as well as 
the neighbouring village of NigllvA owe their names to this popular notion. Prom 
evidences still observable it seems almost certain that this handsome column of 
polished sandstone was destroyed through the excessive heat of a raging forest-fire, 
so common in the TarAi, between the seventh century, the date 'af Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit, and the tenth century, to which period belongs the oldest inscription' incised 
in beautiful lapidary characters of that time on about the middle of the fallen half. 
Just below it is engraved a pilgrim’s record, dating from the latter half of the twelfth 
century A, T)., which reads as follhws ; ISrt-Tapumalla'[K\ nityam jayatu 1234. 

“ Hail ! May Tapumalla live long ! Samvat 1234.” or A. D. 1177-78. These 
inscriptions, being thus found about 18 feet above the original base of the pillar, 
could not so easily have been incised in such a high place, had the column still stood 
intact in its original height, which was not about 20 feet, as stated by Hiuen Tsiang, 
but about 28 feet. 

Tho new edict of A'soka (Plate IV) is incised in four beautifully engraved linos 
on the lower half of the mutilated lion-pillar, just ten feet six inches above its base, 
and has suffered by its fracture a great deal on the left side in losing the first five 
letters of the third as well as the first seven of the fourth line ; but as fortunately a 
part of the wording of the Rummindei Pillar {see Chapter VI) agrees closely with 
that of the NiglivA Pillar, it makes tho restoration of the lost portions easy and 
absolutely certain. The edict runs as follows : — ” King Piyadasi, beloved of 
the gods, having been anointed fourteen years, increased for the second time the 
stApa ofBuddhaKo^akamana;and having been anointed {twenty years], he 
came himself and worshipped ; {and] he caused {this stone pillar to be erected]. The 
contents of this inscription do not agree with Hiuen Tsiang s statement “ on this 
(pillar) is inscribed a record of the events connected with (Kanakamuni s) nirv&qa. 
As Hiuen Tsiang was no cpigraphist, his notices about the contents of inscriptions 
mentioned by him are invariably incorrect. This edict is probably the earliest 
archmological confirmation we have of the actual preservation, in early Buddhist 
times, of the memory of KonAgamana. The only other evidence of a similar kind is . 
tho has- relief of KoijiAgamana’s hodhi-ixQO figured at Plate XXIX of Cunningham s 
Bharhut Stupa. The value of this edict for the early history of Buddhism has been 
pointed out by Dofrat Dr. Btthler* in a preliminary notice of tho document. The 
edict also proves that Professor Kern® was right when he declared, on the strength 


* It coDtftina tife well-known mystic fonnnls -.—O^ »ip ne»r rte h^hwsjs of Tibet and 

lotos.” i.». the .BodhisatUa PadmapMi, so often found engraved on boulders and onus near s e g j 

Wimtr ZriUehrifi fur dit Swtde it* Uorgei^niei. W»4-»5 

J.IIMUI1 Pn/rtt* Report of the Arohmdlogioal Survey Circle. North-Western rrov. 
p»ragrapb 3. * 


» Sttehitieni* mm hot Ruddhitm* /»<*»«> Volume I. page SJl. 
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of the evidence of the relievos at Bharahut, that the portion of the Buddhist doctrine 
in the Btgha and Majjhima-Nikdya, referring to previous Buddhas, was settled in 
the third century B.C. Perhaps it teaches us even a little more. First, the statement 
of Asoka-Piyadasi that “ he increased ” or enlarged the sthpa for the second time in 
the fifteenth year after his coronation as Emperor, or in the nineteenth of his reign, 
means that he twice restored it, adding to its size. Hence the monument must have 
been erected before the beginning of the king’s reign, or before B.O. 269, and it must 
have enjoyed considerable fame and sanctity, as is also apparent from the fact that 
ASoka in his twenty-fifth year personally visited and worshipped it. The dogma of 
the Buddhas anterior to Gautama Buddha must not only have been developed, but 
must also have been fixed locally, before it could occur to “ the Faithful ” to build 
or renew stdpas in honour of these Buddhas. It seems difficult to believe that all 
these stages of the development of the Buddhist doctrine could have been accomplished 
in a very short time. Secondly, according to the Buddhavamsa (XXIII, 29) — 
one of the latest books included in the Canon 6f the Pitakas — Buddha Kon&gamana 
reached nirvdna, i.e. died in the Pabbata Ar&ma, that is, in the “Mountain 
Plaisance or Monastery,” which suggested to Hofrat Dr. BUhler the conjecibre that 
we have to look near the site of his NirvAnia-stdpa for the place of his death. The 
Pabbata Ar&ma lies just thirteen miles north-east of Nigaii SAgar on the lower slopes 
of the Tarfti hills, overtopped by the snowolad peaks of Dhavalagiri and 
Muktin^th, and its deserted site is now known as S a i n a-M a i n a (Plate II). 
Vast ruins of fallen monasteries and the remains of three immense wells, built of 
huge ancient bricks, are hidden away in dense (Grubby jungle. 

Such results are by no means without value for the early history of Buddhism. 
As the Buddhists worshipped ^&kyamuni’s predecessors in the beginning of the 
third century B.C., or even earlier, and erected stbpas in memory of their nirvftna, 
it becomes almost certain that the origin of Buddhism lies very nrifch earlier, and 
that, therefore, it is impossible, as some European scholars have done, to fix the 
nirvlliaa of Gautama Buddha in B. C. 350, or in B. C. 325. Thus the remoter date, 
circa B. 0. 477, gains also on this consideration greater probability, and the attempts 
to reduce the distance between ^5kyamuni’s death and the accession of A§oka, 
against the Ceylonese canonical books, become more difficult. In addition the new 
edict gives us historicul facts for the 19th anti 25th years of Anoka’s reign, which 
dates are not mentioned in the other edicts ; and it shows that Anoka’s rule extended 
in the north-east as far as the hill frontier of Nep&l. Perhaps the Nep&lese tradition 
is right when it asserts that the valley, too, belonged to the Maurya Empire. 

The Nig&li Sagar is an expansive sheet of water, being an oblong measuring 
about 940 feet by 440. A short distance from the western embankment of the lake, 
on which the mutilated portion of the edict pillar stands, are vast brick ruins 
stretching far away in the direction of the southern gate of Kapila.vaBtu. Amongst 
the heaps of ruins, the Nirv&ija-sthpa of Xo^&gamana is clearly discernible, the base 
of its hemispherical dome being about 101 feet in diameter, and its present height 
still about thirty feet. The dome seems to have been constructed of solid brick to 
a depth of about 20 feet, whilst the interior is filled up with qarth-packing. This 
dome rests on a great circular mass, 109 feet in diameter, built in the shape of a 
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huge brick drum, about six feet high, cased with solid bricks, the bricks used being 
of a very great size, 16 inches by 11 by 3, thus leaving a procession-path round the 
exterior of about eight feet in breadth. About ten feet beyond the groat circular 
base all round was apparently a stone-railing with gateways, the positions of which 
can still be traced. It is thus abundantly evident that the corporeal relics of 
Ko^&gamana, collected from his funeral pyre, were carefully and securely interred 
in this stdpa, and that his Nirv^na-stdpa is undoubtedly one of the oldest Buddhist 
monuments still existing in India. On all sides around this interesting monument 
are ruined monasteries, fallen columns, and broken sculptures. 

About one mile and a-half to the cast of NigMi Sagar is a deserted site, locally 
known by the name of K u d 4 i-K o t (Plate II), measuring about 330 feet by 200. 
The interior is studded with the ruins of several small brick stdpas and heaps of 
broken sculpturing. In the absence of any cpigraphical evidence discovered on the 
spot, it is impossible to say to what period these fragmentary relics of the past may 
belong. On topographical reasons, however, I am inclined to identify this spot with 
the “arrow-fountain” ('aaraUpa) of Hiuen Tsiang (Plate I, No. 19), the more so as 
still close to one of the small ruined stdpas a clear spring of water, having a slightly 
mineral taste, gushes forth from the ground. For further details, see Chapter VII, 
page 44. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE LUMBINI GROVE, THE BIRTHPLACE OF BUDDHA ^AkVAMUNI. 


Accokding to the canonical books of the Buddhists, the pleasure garden of 
suZ-trees, called L u m b i n 1 grove, was situated between Kapilavastu, the capital 
of the & & k y a 8, and Devadaha (Devahrada), or Koli {alias V y a. g b r a- 
p u r a), the capital of the Kolyas or Kodyas, and belonged to the inhabitants 
of both cities Chapter I, page 4). The name Lumbiul is, according to some 
Northern texts, said to have been derived from that of the queen of Supra- 
buddha,^ the king of Koli, whose daughter Avas M a h A. m H y A the mother of 
Gautama Buddha. Fa Uien^ says “ 50 li (or about 8^ miles) cast from the city 
(Kapilavastu) was a garden, named Lumbini {i.e. “ the place of liberation ”), where 
the queen (Mahumaya) entered the pond and bathed. Having come forth from the 
pond on the northern bank, after walking tv'enty paces, she lifted up her hand, laid 
hold of a branch of a tree, and, with her face to the east, gave birth to the heir- 
apparent. When ho fell to the ground, he immediately Avalked seven paces. Two’ 
dragon-kings appeared and washed his body. At the place* Avhere they did so, there 
Avas immediately formed a well, and from it as Avell as from the above pond, where 
the queen bathed, the monks even now constantly lake the water and drinl^it.” 
Hiuen Tsiang,* whose description of the garden contains more details, travelled 
from the “ ar row- fountain ” stilpa (Plate I, No. ID) north-east about 80 or 90 li (or 
between 13.^ and 15 miles) to the L a-f a-n i, i.e. L a v a n i (Lumbini) garden. “ Here 
is^thc bathing tank of the fiakyas, the water of Avhich is briglit and clear as a 
mirror, and the surface covered Avilh a mixture of floAvers. 'I'o the north of this 24 
or 25 paces there is an Asoka-trcc:' which is now decayed; this is the place Avhere 
the Bodhisattva Avas born on the eighth day of the second half of the month Vaisakha. 
The school of the Sthaviras say it Avas on the liftecnth day of the second half of the 
.same month. East of this is a stupa (Plato I, No. 20) built by Aisoka-raja, where the 
two dragons bathed the body of the j)rince. When the Bodhisattva Avas born, he 
Avalkcd AAithout assistance in the direction of the four quarters, seven paces in each 
direction, and said ; “ I am the only lord in heaven and earth ; from this time forth 
my births are finished.” Where his feet had trod there sprang up great lotus 


* lu Sonthorii texts Suprabuddha is tho brother of the Sakya I) a nil a p ft n i, whose dauKhter fi o p a became 
Prince feidilhaptha’s chief <]uccn. AccordiiiK to Hardy, Manual of Jioddhum. pajic 152, Suprabu<ldlju’s dauirhtcr wtis 
Y a S o d h a r A, the mother of K A h u 1 a; but (page l;H) Suprabuddha i.s called the father of MahAmAyA. 

AVhen the Buddha sjicnt the fifteenth rainy sonson after his cnli'^htciimeut in the BAniyan grove at Kapilavastu 
he hail to endure a grave insult from Suprabmldha, his fathcr-in-law. One day as the latter was inft)rmed that 
the TalhAgata was about to go his ^'egging rouml in a certain <iuarter of the town, he went out, after intoxi(\atin 2 
him.self with liquor, planted himself in the nii«idlc of the street, barring the passage to the Buddha and vilely abasin^ 
Inm. The Master, quietly glancing at Ananda. his favourite dlscijile, uLicred the predictiot that in a week 8nnra” 
iHiddha shonld be swallowed alive by the earth. Suprabuddha laughed at that prediction, and ima^dned that ha 
might easily avert his doom by remaining during a week in the tower of his palace ; but he should experience that no 
place on earth can afford shelter to the pcri)etrator of a wicked deed S^Uliammapadavi, v. 128], On the fatal dav th 
( arlh burst open under his feet, and he stiuk into the ab\sj< down to the bottom of the Avtciii hell as a 
for his wickedness. * uMioumeat 


’ Bcggc, I, e., page 67 ; Giles, I, page 51. 

* Beal, /. r.. Volume II, pages 24 and 25. 

/ It is curious that Hiuen Tsiang should stale Prince Gautama was born nuder an yUaAa-trec 
whilst all canonical books inform us that the child was born under a tVa/-trcc (Shorca robustu). 


(Jonetiia akoka). 
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flowers. Moreover, two dragons sprang forth, and, fixed in the air. poured down the 
one a cold and the other a warm water stream from his mouth, to wash the prince. 
To the east of this stupa are two fountains of pure water, by the side of which have 
been built two stfipas (Plate I, No. 21). This is the place where two dragons 
appeared from the earth. When the Hodhisattva was born, the attendants and 
household relatives hastened in every direction to find water for the use of the child. 
At this time two springs gurgled forth from the earth just before the queen, the one 
cold and the other warm, using which they bathed him. To the south of this is a 
stupa (Plate I, No. 22). This is the spot where Sakra, the lord of the Ddvas, received 
the Bodhisattva in his arms. When the Bodhisattva was born, then Sakra, the king 
of Devas, took him and wrapped him in an exquisite and divine robe. Close to this 
there are four stfipas (Plate I, No. 23) to denote the place where the four heavenly 
kint^s received the Bodhisattva in their arms. When the Itodhisattva wa.s born from 
the right side of his mother, the four kings wrapped him in a golden-coloured cotton 
vestment, and placing him on a golden slab (benchj and bringing him to his mother, 
they said, ‘ the queen may rejoice indeed at having given birth to such a fortunate 
child !’ If the Devas rejoiced at the event, how much more should men ! By the 
side of these stfipas and not far from them is a great stone pillar (Plate I, No. 24), 
on the top of which is the .figure of a horse, which was built by Asoka-raja. Afterwards, 
by the contrivance of a wicked dragon, it was broken off in the middle and fell to 
the ground. By the side of it is a little river which flows to the south-east. The 
people of the place call it the river of oil. This is the stream which the Devas caused 
to appear as a pure and glistening pool for the queen, when she brought forth her 
child, to wash and purify herself in, now it is changed and become a river, the 


stream of which is still unctuous.” 

At the end of November 1896 I set out on my second journey to Niglivifin 
order to meet General Khadga Shamsher, the Governor of PAlpa, and to.^uperintcnd 
the contemplated excavations around Buddha Konftgamana’s Nirvuna-sthpa near the 
banks of the Nigali Sagar. By a lucky chance our meeting could not take place 
at Nigliva, but instead of was arranged for near the village of Padfiriyli, just 
two miles north of the Nepalese talisil-town Bhagvauptlr in zillah Butatil, and 


13 miles south-east of Nigliva. Close to the General’s camp, near the debris of. 
four stfipas, stood a slightly mutilated pillar (Plate VI), rising about 10 feet above 
ground, and being covered with many records of pilgrims' visits, one of which was 
incised about A. D. 700. On digging away the accumulated debris, it proved to bo an 
A&oka monolith 22'-4" high, standing upon a masonry platform, and to bear about 
9'-8" from its base a well-preserved inscription (Plate VIII, No. 3) of the :M a u r y a 
period in five lines. The pillar tapers slightly, as its circumference is at the base 
8'-3^ near the inscribed portion 7'-5", and at the top 6'-6". At an equal distance ot 
18 inches, all r6und the base of the pillar, runs a square brick railing ol 5'-9 and 
2'-10" hiffh 'The inscription fixes with absolute certainty the situation ol the garden 
ol Lumbw! where occordiog to the Buddhist helicf ITince SuWliArlhu was bore. It 
reside a. foUowe-.-“Kmg Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. ''“7%^““ 

twenty years, eame himself and worBliippcd saying- ere u ‘ uheeaiiseiT 

was bord.' And he eaused to be made a stone Coapil^U bearins a horse, and be caused 
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r/Aw] stone pillar to be erected. Because here the Blessed One was born, the 
village of Lummini has been made free’df taxes. and a recipient of wealth” 
{see Chapter VI). No adverse criticism can shake the evidence of the repeated 
assertion ; “ Here Buddha &ilkyamuni was born,” and : “ Here the Blessed One was 
born,” as well as of the mention of LumminigAma, which agrees with the PAli 
LumbinigAma and the Sanskrit Lumbinivana. This pillar, therefore, 
marks the identical spot which was pointed out as the birthplace of Buddha to 
Asoka by the Sthavira Upagupta, the Buddhist Patriarch (see Chapter V ). 
The evidence of this edict could only be set aside if it were shown that the ’pillar had 
been removed from some other place to its present position, which is an a prion 
improbable assumption; but there is collateral evidence to prove that it is still 
standing on its original site. We have seen above that Hiuen Tsiang, who visited 
the Lumbini garden in about B. C. 636, mentions the pillar as standing close to four 
stApas, the ruins of which are still visible. .He further says that the pillar was 
originally surmounted with a horse-capital, which was afterwards sundered from it 
by the machinations of a wicked dragon. This exactly agrees with the facts observed 
by me : the capital is wanting and a small portion of the upper part of the pillar 
immediately below it, which actually seems to have been split oif by a stroke of 
lightning, which the Buddhists ascribe to the anger of the’NAgas, called “dragons” 
by the Chinese. The horse-capital undoubtedly lies buried under the surrounding 
ruins, and may on excavation turn up in a well-preserved state. If Hiuen Tsiang 
omits to mention the inscription, the reason is no doubt that it was covered at the 
time of his visit by an accumulation of d&iris, and that all knowledge of its existence 
had been lost. As stated already, when I first saw the pillar on the Ist December 
1896, only a small portion, ten feet high, was above the ground and was covered with 
pilgrims’ records, one of which is dated about A. D. 700. This piece must, therefore, 
have been accessible, and the surface of the ground must have been at the present 
level for nearly eleven hundred years. When the excavation of the pillar was 
afterwards undertaken, the Aboka record was found three feet below the surface of 
the soil and 9 '-8" above the base of the pillar. It is evident that the Aboka 
inscription must have beeu covered over with rubbish at least at about A. D. 700, 
which circumstance explains also its present perfect state of preservation. It seems 
almost impossible that three feet of d&tris could have been accumulated in the sixty- 
four years which elapsed between the date of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit and the incision 
of the oldest pilgrim’s record at the top. Finally it may be mentioned that this 
deserted site is still locally called Kummindei, the first part of which name 
evidently represents Aboka’s Lummini and the PAli Lumbini. It is a curious fact 
that the true meaning of this ancient Buddhistic name has long been forgotten, as 
the present NepAlese officials believe the word to signify the sthdn of R fi p &-d e v i. 
A small modern mean-looking temple, dedicated to that goddess,* was about four 
years ago erected by a Saiva ascetic on the top of one of the ruined stfipas, and 
an interesting nearly life-size stone image of MAyAdevi, extracted from the ruins, 
has been set up as the tutelar deity for the worship df the purely Hindu population. 
.The sculpture represents MahamayA in a standing position,' bringing forth the 
infant Buddha from her right side ; the child being received by the four ‘guardian 
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gods of the quarters. Unfortunately the free application of oil and sinMr by 
'worshippers has almost destroyed all minor details, and as the image is kept in a 
deep dark cella, it was impossible to prepare a photograph or even a drawing of it. 
Besides the four ruined stiipas, close to the edict pillar, there are also still the 
remains of the four other stftpas mentioned by Iliuen Tsiang, as well as the bathing 
tank of the feilkyas and the two fountains and the well mentioned by the two 
Chinese pilgrims. Even ‘‘ the river of oil ” still flows past the ruins bearing the 
modern name Tillar Nadi (Plato II) ; the metallic lustre of whose waters gives 
it an oily .appearance. 

As the Lumbini garden,^ the modern Bummindei, lies just about eighteen 
miles to the north of Bridgmanganj station on the Bengal and North-Western 
Bailway, the last six miles of which only are in Nepalese territory, it is quite certain 
that this sacred spot will soon become again a favourite place of pilgrimage for all 
devout Buddhists of the world as it was of yore. For, during the last hours before 
the Lord’s parimrvdna, whilst giviftg some useful counsels and instructions to 
Ananda. he spoke of the four places which the pious believer ought to visit with 
feelings of holy reverence and awe, viz. the place where the Tathfigata was bom [the 
Lumbini Grove] ; the place where he had reached perfect enlightenment [Bodhi- 
Gaya] ; the place where for the first time he had proclaimed the Law [the Deerpark 
near Benares] ; and the place of his final extinction [Kusinlira]. He dilated on the 
merits of pilgrimage to those places and declared : “ All believers, brethren and 
sisters of the order, or devout men and women, who shall die while they, with 
believing heart, arc journeying on such a pilgrimage, shall be reborn after death, 
when the body shall dissolve in the happy realms of heaven.”^ 

The great importance of the Bummindei pillar inscription for the topography 
of Ancient India and the sacred history of the Buddhists has first been pointed eut 
by the writer in an article contributed to the Allahabad Pioneer of the 23rd 
December 1896, and was later on fully discussed by Hofrat Dr. Biihler in the 
Anzeiger der pUl.-lmt. Classe der Wiener Akademie, January 7, 1897 ; Athenamm, 
March C, 1897 ; and by Monsieur A. Barth in the Journal des Savants, February 
1897, page 65 £F. _ 


* Dr L A W#ddcU’8 suggosUon in the Journal, Asiatic Society of Volume I, XV, Part I, page 276, “the 

Lumbini should lie a little to the north [ot Kopigamana’s pillarj" is, as we 

contrary to all evidenee. The Lumbini Oarden lies just 13 miles south-east of Ko^aganiana s pillar, and fully 18 miles 
t«outh-east of Kapilayasta. 

« See MaMpaHniiMna.,utta, cd. by R. C. Childers, in the Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, New Senes. Volume 
Vm, page 2*1; Max MUller, Sacrei Books of the East, Volume XI, pages JO and 91. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ANOKA'S PILGRIMAGE TO THE BUEDHA’S BIRTHPLACE. 

The great Emperor A & o k a, who in his Edicts calls himself P i y a d a s i 
(P r i y a d a r & i n). or E e v a n a m-p r i y a “ The Pious,” was the son of B i n d u- 
8 ii r a and the grandson ofCliandragupta, the famous founder of the M a u r y a 
dynasty. He ascended the throne in about B. C. 263 ; four years afterwards, at the 
early age of 21 years, he was anointed Emperor, and he died after an eventful reign 
of thirty-seven years. A&oka is described* by the Buddhist chronicles as something 
like a monster in his youth, hence his name K3,l!\boka*‘ The Black A&oka,” which 
denotes the Maurya King in bis dark and sinful days, and which designation is 
almost synonymous with C h a n d ^ o k a, “ A&oka, the Wicked,” and K d m ft ^ o k .n, 
'■ Akoka, the Lustful,” as the monarch is called ‘before his conversibn to Buddhism, 
which event is said to have taken place three years after his anointment (a b h i- 
s h e k a), or in the 7 th year of his reign, after w'hich he became Eh.armftkok a.- 
i.e., an exemplary ruler. However, the true date of his conversion to Buddhism 
cannot be deduced with anything like precision. At any rate the above date- 
assigned to it by the Ceylonese chronicles is wrong, and perhaps the result of a 
confusion between the monarch becoming “ a pretender to the Faith ” and his formal 
conversion as a fervent Buddhist. It is possible that the real date of Akoka’s formal 
conversion is eighteen years after his anointment, or twonty-two of his reign, Ihe 
alleged date of the third Council at Pfttaliputra. If we adopt the interpretation 
that Akoka had been an updsaka, or lay devotee, more than six years before he 
entered the Samgha or the monastic life, this will carry us to the year 28 or 29 of 
his reign. About tliat period or somewhat later he lost his queen A s a n d h i m i 1 1 ft, 
when ho joined the Samgha, i e. became a Member of the Order, or the Congregation 
of the Priests. Four years afterwards he left the priesthood, and re-married by 
raising to the dignity of queen the ill-natured T i s h y a r a k s h ft or Tishya- 
r a k s h i t ft. The life and deeds of Asoka have become the subject of a series of 
Northern Buddhist tales, which in few points only show coincidences with the 
Ceylonese traditions. From a literary point of view those tales are highly remarkable, 
but the whole scries has the charaeter of an historical romance containing bits, 
of genuine history mixed up with a great deal of fiction. Ilis numerous Rock and 
Pillar Edicts— those invaluable documents, so prbeious in many respects,— afford 
us also no real insight into the monarch’s character. They show to a certain extent 
that ho was not devoid of vanity, and that he was much addicted to moralizing ; but 
at the same time he seems to have been in earnest with his endeavours to heighten 
the moral standard of his subjects. His edicts, with a few exceptions, conta,*a 
notliing particularly Buddhistic; some passages must even have been dista'stefurta 
many of his co-religionists. More than once he prides himself of his ’kind feelings 
towards all sects, of the various benefits ho bestows upon all of them, and of hia 

* Kern, pages 112-1 16. ^ 

» jiSw VirydvadUa, cd, hy B. B. Cowell and B. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1686. pagea 37lt 381 if. ^ 
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protection in particular of the Ajivikas {i.e. Vaislinava ascetics) and the 
Nirgranthas {i.e. naked Jaina agcetics) ; whereas the Buddhists in their writings, 
sacred and profane, never lose an opportunity to blacken those hated rivals. The 
few edicts, viz., the Bairat Rock Edict and the RnpnAth, Sahasrfim and Siddapur 
redactions of the one edict, in which he gives vent to his zealotic feelings, belong to 
t he last years, about 30 and 34, of his reign. The traditions in various works of the 
Northern Buddhists, regarding the last days of Anoka’s reign, tend to impress us 
with the belief that the once so powerful monarch, when in his old age he sulTered 
Irom menjal weakness, was checked in his extravagances by his ministers and the 
Prince Regent Sampadin (or Samp rati), the son of Prince KunAla, and 
that already before his death a current of reaction had set in against his protection 
of Buddhism to the detriment of other communities. 

According to the newly-discovered Rummindei Pillar Edict, Asoka went on a 
pilgrimage to the sacred shrines of the Buddhists situated in the extreme north of 
his Empire twenty years after his anointment, or in the 2.oth year of his reign. 
Very probably he visited on this occasion, as the legend in the Divyamddna (page 
386 ff.)’ assorts, not only the L u m b i n i v a na, or the LumbinJ Grove, but also 
further east K u s i n A r d. the site of Gautama Buddha’s Parinirvdna, and Rama- 
grdma, and further west Kapilavastu, the Nirvdna-stftpas of Konugamana 
and Krakucchanda and the old town of S r d v a s t i, in several of which localities 
pillars with his inscriptions were still existing in lliuen Tsiang’s times. According 
to the Divydvaddna Sthavira Upagupta, the fifth great teacher and Elder 
of the Northern Buddhist Church, was the converter and spiritual adviser of A&oka. 
At the request of Yasas, the Elder and Metropolitan of Pdtaliputra, Asoka invited 
l^agupta, who was at that time staying at Mathura, to come to Pdtaliputra, and 
boats were provided by the Emperor for the long river journey down the Jamnd aild 
Ganges. On his arrival, Afaoka received him with due honours, saying: “You who 
resemble the Master, you who are the sole eye of the Universe, and the chief inter- 
preter of the Sacred Law, he my refuge. Reverend Sir, and give me your commands ! 

I shall hasten, groat sage, to obey thy voice”! Upagupta replied: “0 great king, 
the Lord, the Blessed Tathdgata, has entrusted to me as well as to you the depository 
of the Law. Let us make every elFort to preserve that which the Leader of the 
World has transmitted to us, when he was in the midst of his Disciples.” Then the 
king falling at the feet of the Sthavira Upagupta exclaimed : “ This, oh Sthavira, 
is my desire : I wish to visit, honour, and mark by a sign for the benefit of remote 
posterity all the spots where the Blessed Buddha has sojourned.” “Very well, 
oh great king,” replied the Sthavira, “this thought of thine is good. I shall go 
this day to show you the spots where the Venerable Buddha resided.” Then the 
J^poror equipped with a largo army took perfumes, flowers, and garlands and set 
ouNin the company of the Sthavira Upagupta, who began by conducting the 
king to the L^mbiuivana. And extending his right hand ho said to him. 

“ Here, oh great king, the Lord ( Bhagavai ) was born ; at this site, precious to 
behold, the first monument "in honour of the Buddha should be consecrated ’ I The 

* Se» klso Bnmoaf, iHtroiuotita d Ckittoire (in Buddhimt ludim, pfge '882 ; Mens. A. Uartb, io the Journ<d lUt 
^mhihU, Vebrauf 1887, page 66 and Waddoll’e article Vfagvpta, «*» BuddM PatruiTek and Uigh P>uil 

»/ in AiMit Steietg of Btitgal, Volame JjXVI, Part I, page 76 fl. 
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Emperor, after presenting one hundred thousand auvarnas (gold coins) to the people 
of the country, raised a stiipa and retired. It ■prpuld appear as if A&oka had engraved 
on his Edict Pillar in the Lumbinl grove the very words Here the Worahipful One 
waa born, which were uttered by Sthavira Upagupta at this sacred spot. This 
remarkable coincidence seems to enhance the great value of the semi-historical 
portion of the Divydvaddna. 






CEArTER VI. 


THE RUMMINDEI AND NIOLlVl PILLAll EDICTS OF'pIYADASI, Oil 

a&oka-rIja. 

The characters of these two new A&oka edicts agree exactly with those of 
the north-eastern Pillar Edicts at Badhi& (Araraj), MathiS, (Navandgarh), and 
BAmpArvA. Their language is the M A g a d h i of the third century B.C., which is 
found also in the Allahabad and Dehli Pillar Edicts, in the Kalsi, phauH and Jaugada 
versions of the Bock Edicts, in the two BairAt and the SahasrAm Edicts, in the Cave 
Inscriptions of BarAbar, and in the Sohgaura copper-plate, and which may be 
recognised by the invariable substitution of la for m, da for da and m for na, by the 
nominative singular in c, and by the word hida for idha. A peculiarity, which 
re-occurs only in the north-eastern Pillar Edicts, is the comparatively frequent 
shortening of final d in Fiyadaaina, Idjina, atana and Mldpila. New words and 
forms, not found in the other A§oka Edicts, arc athahhdgiye (Bummindei, 1. 5), dgdeha 
(B. 1. 2 ; NiglivA 1. 3), ubalike (B. 1. 4), usapdgile (B. i. 3 ; N. 1. 4), Jihagamih (B. 1. 4), 
mahiyite (B. ^ 2 ; N. 1. 8), and vigadabM (B. 1. 3), to which may be added the names 
of Kondkamana (N. I, 2), Lwhniinigdnta (B. 1. 4), and Sakyaiuuni (B, 1. 2). The 
wording of the two Edicts agrees very closely, and leaves no doubt that they were 
incised at the same time.^ 

TEXT OF THE BUMMINDEI EDICT.2 

[1] DEVANA-PIYENA PIYADASINA Idjina- visa limsdbhmtcna 

[2] atana-dgdeha mahiyite /tida-BUDIlE-ja/e SAKYAMUNI-^i 

[3] aild-vigadabhi-chd kdldpita sildlhabhe-cha'iisapdpUe 

[4] Mda-BRA.QA.YAfi-Jdte-ti LUMMINIGAmE nbalike-kate 

[6] alhabhdgiye^ha [1|]. 

. TRANSLATION. 


King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods (or dear to the gods),3 having been 
anointed 20 years, came himself and worshipped saying : “ Hero Buddha 
6 a k y a m u n i was born.” And he caused to be made a stone (capitalj representing 
a horse ; and he caused fthisj stone pillar to be erected. Because hero the 
Worshipful One was born, the village of L urn mini has been made free 
of taxes and a recipient of wealth. 

REMARKS. 


Igdeha stands for PAU dgachcha, Sanskrit dgaiya, and shows the substitution, 
"fre^eht in the "Prakrits, of a single consonant for a double one as 'well as the then 
necessary lengthening of a preceding short vowel. 


» See Hofmt Dp. Btlhlcr in EvigrapMa Indiea, Volomo V, pagc.s 1-6. tort 

• ^ Wiie VIII,' No. 8. The words oounected by hyphens arc written continuously n 

&Utonr and .positfim^bt thit pillar, tee Chapter IV. 

> ]#ptd taken in its etytn 


As regards the 
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Maiiiyite stands for maJityitam “it has been worshipped” or “worship has 
been performed.” 

Ti rendered by “saying” may also be translated by “for” or “because.” 
Vigadabht is equivalent to the Sanskrit vigardabM “ not so uncouth as an ass,” i.e., a 
horse ; it is a compound adjective, qualifying gild. Professor Dr. Buhlor (Epigraphia 
Indicia, Volume V, page 4') translates “ and he caused to be made a stone { slabj 
bearing a big sun (0” and [1. c., page 5) ho explains vicjacJablit with the Sanskfit 
vikaldbhri and says : “ A stone slab having a large representation of the sun, might 
have been put up in the Lumbinl garden, in order to indicate that S&kyamuni claims 
to bo arkabandhu or ddityabandhti, a scion of the solar race ofikshvdk u.” 

Monsieur A. •Barth in the Journal des Savants, February 1897, page 73, explains 
ubalike as equivalent to the Sanskrit udbalikah, and derives athabhdgiye from 
arthahhdga. This latter explanation is supported by the Eivydvadana (page 390), 
according to which Asoka presented on his visit to the Lumbini grove one hundred 
thousand suvarnas to the people of the country. See Chapter V. Udbalikah taken 
as a bahuvrihi compound means “rich in taxes” or “with raised taxes,” and taken 
as a tatpurusha, stands for “ one who has left the taxes.” Professor Buhlor prefers 
to explain it by avabalikah or apabalikah “exempt from taxes.” 

TEXT OF THE NIGLTVA EDICT.' 

[1] DEVAnAM-PIYENA PIYADASINA Idjina-chodasavasd [W/si] tena 

[2] BUDIIASA KONAkAMANASA thube-dutiyam vacihitc 

[3] [ Vtsuiiva'] sdbhtsUena-cha atana-dgucha-mahiyite 

[4] [Sildthabe-cha tisa] pdpite [jj]. 

TllANSLATION. 

King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, having been anointed fourteen years, 
increased for the second time the sthpa ofBuddhaKonrikarnana; and having 
been anointed [twenty years], he came himself and worshipped ; [and] he caused 
[(thisj stone pillar to be erected], 

REMARKS. 


With the form Kondkamana for Pali Kondgamana compare Makd (Kdlsi Edict 
XIII, 2, 1.1) and Maka (Shabbazgarhi Edict XIII, 1. 10) for the Greek Magas, as 
well as Amtekind (Girnfir Edict XIII, 1. 8), Anitikini (ShilhbS,zgarhi Edict XllI, 
1. 10), and Aihtekine (KAlsl Edict XIII, 2, 1.1) for the Greek Antigmes. 

The two new Edicts tend to show that the Ncpfil Tarfii formed part of A&oka’s 
dominions. This is indisputable if the Ruramindei Edict declares that the Emperor 
remitted the taxes of the village of Lummini. But even the mere fact that A&oka 
planted pillars all over the Tarai favours the view that it was subject to his rule. 
For A&oka’s route from P d t a 1 i p u t r a to the Lumbinl G r o v e is perhanu 
marked by the series of pillars extendijig from B a k h r a near Vr i s fi, 1 1 (B^fh) 
through R a d h i a and M a t h i d to R A, m p tt r v a in the Champilfan district of 
the Bengal Presidency, most of which were later on inscribed with the well-known 
Pillar Edicts. 


* See Plate IV. For the history and position of this pillar edict, tee Chapter lU. *The 
^ are restored according to the reading of the Ruinmindei Edict. 


lacunae within brackets 
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CHAPTER VIL 


KAPILAVASTU, TUE CAPITAL 01)' THE sIkYAS. 


The question as regards the correct identification of Kapilavastu, the 
capital city of the S 9, k y a s, has occupied Indian archaeologists some more than 
forty years, and up to date only two attempts at its solution have been made. 
Professor I)r. Lassen, in 1858, located the ruins of Kapilavastu, on geographical 
calculations, at a short distance to the north-west of Gorakhpur on the hanks of the 
modern 11 o h i n Nadi, which he identified with the ancient 11 o h i ij i ; compare 
his Indisahe Alter tnmakunde, Leipzig, 1858, Volume III, page 201. To almost 
the same conclusions came independently Monsieur Stanislaus Julien in his Voyages 
des Feleritis Bouddhiates, Volume III, page 35(5, The late Director of the Archajolo- 
gical Survey Department, General Sir A. Cunningham, in 18G3, believed to have 
discovered by cpigraphical evidence^ the identity of S a. v a 1 1 h i, or Srdvasti, the 
capital city of the K o s a 1 a s, with the deserted site known as S 6 t-M a h 6 1 
near BalrfimpAr in the (jonda district of Oudh. This identification enabled him to 
define also the position of Kapilavastu. As, according to the two Chinese Buddhists 
Ea Uien and lliuen Tsiang, Kapilavastu lay south-east of SrAvastt at a distance of 
about 80 miles. Sir A. Cunningham believed to recognize the town, for whose name 
he accepted the variant Kapilanagara, in the modern NagarKhAs in the 
Basti District, about 81 miles south-east of Set-Mahet. He published this identifica- 
tion in his Ancient Geography of India, page ‘111, without himself even havipg 
visited the place. Later on his Assistant, Mr. A. C. Carlleyle, who explored the 
districts of Basti and Gorakhpur in the camping season of 1875-76, took up again 
the investigation, and as ho could not find in Nagar Khas and its neighbourhood 
any traces of the magnificent monuments mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims, he 
looked for Kapilavastu 18 miles further north amongst the remains at B h u i 1 a 
TAl, a place studded with brick mounds and situated on the banks of the Rawai 
Nadi. Although Mr, Carlleylo’s expositions in the Archeological Survey Reports, 
Volume XII, pages 83-215, and Volume XXII, page 1,/., arc full of unscientific, 
deductions and devoid of critical acumen, and although his excavations on the 
spot did not bring to light cither inscriptions or sculptures which could support 
the identification. Sir A. Cunningham, notwithstanding, after a short examination 
of the site, expressed his most perfect conviction of the accuracy of Mr. Carlleyle’s 
identification {see 1. c. Volume XII, pages III-IV ; Volume XXII, page HI). 
Nevertheless, tljat identification rested on no substantia^rounds^ an^ in 1889, 


- — - ’/T V ' ,1 T nnifP Ho*! Mr V A. iSmitb, 1. C. S.. in hid intcrostint? Memorandnm 

Mr. y. A. Iciiablc iufonuation which teuds to prove that the rums of hrAvastl arc to 

eastwards from brAvastl. ancient Achiravati, dose to the modern village 

be found in the NepAl 1 ar&i, on the left a ' f * ^Q,jojiths of Afioka, erected in front of the J e 1 a v a n a 

monltei^^'in A ; tit a pTn Si k a ’ are said to be still in which information I hope to verify in the winter 

seMon o! 1897-98. 
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was shown by me^ to bo erroneous on topographical and other reasons. The errors 
of Lassen, Julien, Cunningham and Carlleyle have Keen caused by the vague 
statements of the Cliincse pilgrims, who both say that in travelling from Sravasti to 
Kapilavastu they went south-east. As Sir A. Cunningham had identified &ravasti 
with S6t-Mahet, it was but natural for him to infer that Kapilavastu must lie cither 
in the Basti or Gorakhpur district. The country of the ^fikyas has thus by all been 
looked for too far south, as the town lay actually much further north. It may also 
be pointed out that its real position, eighteen miles north-west of the Lumbini 
garden, agrees u'ith the hints given in the Ceylonese canonical books. According 
to the Amhaltha-s/iitta of the Dtyha-nikdya (III, 1, 15),® the banished sons of 
Ikshvaku or Okk^ka, the ancient seer-king, settled yatha Ilimavantapassd 
pokharaniya tir6 mahdsiikasawld, i.e. " where there was a great grove of kdka^ trees 
on the bank of a lake (situated) on the lower slopes of the llimaiaya.” This 
description fits the present ruins near the Srinagar Sugar in the Nepalese Tarai 
much better than the absolutely flat districts of Basti or Gorakhpur, which are still 
a great distance from the hills. 

According to the canonical books of the Southern Buddhists, Kapilavatthu 
(Kapilavastu), or Kapilapura was situated on the banks of the llohani or 
R 0 h i t a, whilst the Divydvaddna (ed. Cowell) page 318, locates the town on those 
of the BhAgirathi {i.e. Ganges), not far from the hermitage of Rishi Kapila. It 
is also narrated {Jdtaka, Volume V, page 412 ; Theragdthd, v. 529,) that the river 
flowed between the capital of the S u k y a s and Devahrada, the capital of the 
Kolyas. For, a short time before the death of king ^uddhodana there arose a 
dispute between the Sakyas and Kolyas about the water of the river llohani, which 
ofl^ng to an unusual drought was not sufficient to irrigate the rice-fields on both 
sides of the river. The quarrel rose high, and a battle would have ensued had not 
the Buddha, perceiving by his divine eye what was going on, hastened from Vaisali 
through the sky to the place where the parties stood ready to fight, and moved them 
to lay down their anus. The eloquent discourse which he delivered on that occasion 
had the desired effect that he made numerous converts. Accordingly, the ruins of 
Kapilavastu ought to have been discovered on the western bank of the river, and 
the Lumbini garden to the east of it. This is actually the case, if wo identify the 
modern Jamuar Nadi (Plate II) with the ancient river 11 o h a n i ; for the vast 
ruins of Kapilavastu lie on its western bank,* whilst the Lumbini garden, the modern 
llummindei, is just to the south-east of it. ' 

» In an old Buddbist dialogue Kajiilavastu is described as a prosperous, flourishing 
town, and well provided with food, whose narrow streets arc thronging with elephants, 
carriages, horses and people. The capital was neither by day nor night without 
the ten noises, viz. the noise of elephants, the noise of horses, the npise of chariots, 
the noise of drums, the noise of labours, tlie noise of lutes, the noise of song! 


* Thf S/iargr 
J^fovinccs and fJud/t 
l’rovinc(‘Si and 'Oudh 


o/ .Tu„„p„r; ,nth Nuta, on Zafar,M. SahH-MahM, and othir ptarn L 


in the North’ WeMern 
in the North- IVostern 


I l->avid .'itkJ K. (;ari>euter, Volume 1, page Compare also « aIoo 

Ihp Mo, or modern ^dkhH ih tlic woll-kuown timber tree CJevtona grand is) which^tifl al i * *1 4 

piirroniKling the present of Kapilavastu. ' ^ '^nich still abouuils in the forestw 

* l'»y nil oversight, the. <lraftsuian has shown the river IIohaLi fPInto i 

Kapilavastu instead of pa^t its eastern face. ’ ^ e I) as flowing past the western side of 
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the noise of cymbals, the noise of gongs, and the tenth noise of people crying : eat 
ye and drink I" An old poem in tl»e SttUa-mpdla (w. 1012) dcscril)cs the route 
taken by some wandering ‘Brahman aseeiies, who travel from Kosambi to 
Shketa, thence to SAvatthi, Setaby-l, Kap i 1 a v a 1 1 h u, further to 
K u s i n d r a, B & v a, and V e s a 1 i. The Amhaltha-sutta further mentions the 


disinclination of tiie bakyas to show hospitality to the Brahman ascetics who came 
to their settlement from Sravasti or other parts of India. That Kapilavastu is not 
mentioned in the great epic literature of the Brahmans is easily to be accounted 
for, as the scenes represented in the Mahdhhlrata and Bdmdyana mostly take place 
in the western parts of the peninsula, ttusre being no need for references to the 
eastern portions of the country, and as Kapilavastu had already been razed to the 
ground during the lifetime of the Buddha. Notwithstanding all these important 
evidences. Monsieur E. SeuarB still doubts the very existence of Kapilavastu and 
sees in it but la villc, la forleresse de V alniosplii're. The name of Kapilavastu 
evidently signifies “the tawny colodred town,” being situated on the llohant, or 
“ the red river.” As a curious fact it may here be mentioned that the whole surface 
of the soil, surrounding the present ruins of this ancient city, is of a reddish yellow 
colour produced by deep deposits of carbonate of iron in the upper strata. Its 
etymological derivation can, therefore, not bo the town of the Rishi K a p i 1 a,“ the 
celebrated founder of the Siiiikhya philosopliy, which, moreover, was K a p i la- 
8 1 h & n a, the modern llardwlir on the Ganges. 

It would appear from the oldest texts that the country .of the Sfikyas was after 
all only a petty llajput State, measuring about eighty miles in length and about forty 
in breadth, and covering thus an area of about 2,400 miles well suited for rice 
cultivation,’* and that the Buddha’s father was rather a feudal baron or chieftain of a 
small clan, than an actual king. It is only the newer tradition that extols (Jie 
power and ycalth which the Buddha gave up on renouncing worldly tics. To the 
east their country was separated by the R o h a n i river from that of the Kolyas; 
to the west and the south their rule extended abuost as far as the Aciravati, tho 


modern lldpti, their neighboiirs being the powerful Kosalas of Srdvastt; in the 
north they occupied the fertile and well-wooded slopes of tlie present Nepalese 
Sub-IIimillayas. Besides Kapilavastu, the canonical books mention the following 
towns and villages as situated amongst the feakyas orSakkas; Chatuma 
( Majjhima-nihlya. sutla (J7). the market-town K h o m a d u s s a ( Sarny iitta-nikdya, 
ed. by Leon Eeer, Volume I, page 181), Metal up a ( JJlianvna-cheliyastitlanla, 
Majjhima-nikdya ). Samagama ( Sulla 10 1, Mujjhima-nikdya), Saiisumara 
(Ceylonese and Burmese accounts), and U 1 u m p a (Buddhaghosha s Commentary 
to the Dhammapada, page 222). At tho present state of our knowledge of tho Tarai 
it is almost impossible to identify these localities with any certainty ; although the 
mficiern S3,m» Devi, about miles north- Wv it of Taulihva (Plate II), may 
eventually turn out to be tho ancient Samagama. The canonical books of the 


* Ettai tur la Ugende de Buddha^ 2 i^mc odiLion, Tarifi, 1882, page 443. 

* Weber, LiUraturgeMhiohte, ^id cd., pago .S03, . „ > 

* The names of King finddhodana, “ Pnre-rice,” and bis fonr brothers, “ Cl cw-ricc," •‘StTonK.riccr'm 

and “ Immea8nrable>rice,” show the Importance of this coltitatiou to tho ^Ikyas, sc K> 1 1 sfc , 

note. 
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various sects amongst the Southern as well as the Northern Buddhists speak of the 
great opulence of the country and mention tjm immense hoards of gold which the 
royal family and the nobility of the land had amassed. The pride and haughtiness 
of the Sukyas or Sakkas was proverbial amongst the neighbouring people, and the 
Brtihman pilgrims, who occasionally visited their capital, had to tell many a bitter tale 
of their scornful behaviour towards them. The fact that the Sukyas wore real forest 
and hill Rajputs is not without importance for their history and the explanation of 
their strange un-Aryan customs. It makes their assertion that their ancestors were 
forcibly ejected from the more civilized regions in the South very credible, though 
the truth of the cause of their banishment, as stated in the Ambattha-autta, may be 
doubted. Further; their isolation in the forests may have led, as the sacred books 
allege, to their custom of endogamy, so repugnant to all Rajputs and to all the higher 
castes in India. And this custom, not their pride of race, as they themselves asserted, 
was no doubt the reason why tho other royal families of Northern India did not 
intermarry with them. This isolation and thfe consequent estrangement from the 
rest of the Hindd population probably accounts also for their disinclination to show 
hospitality to the wandering Brahman ascetics, who in the course of their pilgrimages 
came to their country. Their religion, however, seems to have been the ordinary 
type of Saivism. Uiuon Tsiang, as will be stated hereafter, was still shown near tho 
eastern gate of Kapilavastu, the old temple of lisvara (Plate I, No. 17), where the 
infant Siddhtlrtha was taken by his father, because “ the Stlkya children, who hero 
seek divine protection, always obtain what they ask.” According to tho legend, tho 
stone image raised itself and saluted the Prince. Mr. Beal f Volume I, 
page 23. Note 59), has correctly recognized that the scene is represented on tho 
Amar^vati stupa in Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate LXIX. The 
Icijend is therefore ancient, and points to the conclusion that Siva was the kuladevatd 
of the Sukyas. 

A few years before the parinirvdna of the Buddha, the &ukya clan met with a 
sad fate. King Pase n adi, or P ras en aj i t. of K o sa 1 a had a son Vi d Adah ha 
talso called VirAdhaka), by V u s a b h a k k h a 1 1 i y A, tho natural daughter 
of Mahftnaman, the succes-sor of Suddhodana in Kapilavastu, and of a slave 
girl. It was by deceit that Vusabhakkhattiyu had been allianced by the SAkyas 
When the trick afterwards was discovered, and VidAdabha had been slighted by tho 
Sukyas, he resolved to take revenge. With the assistanec of the Commander-in-Chief 
Digha-KA r A y ana (or Dirgha-CharAyana) ho dethroned his father Prasenaiit' 
who fled from SrAvaeti and died soon afterwards. VidAdabha marched against 
Kapilavastu and on his way found the Buddha seated under an old withered %>5ra- 
tree. It afforded him no shade; but he told VidAdabha that ‘‘the thought of tho 
danger of his relatives and kindred made it shady.” The king was moved to 
sympathy for tho time, and went back to ^rAvastl ; but the destruction of Kapilavastu 
was only postponed for a short space, and the Buddha acknowIed«»ed it to be 
inevitable in the connection of cause and effect. Shortly afterwards, VidAdabha 
resumed the campaign, in consequence of which Kapilavastu is said to have been 
totally destroyed and the whole Sakya clan exterminated. This extirnation of th« 
.vhole clan can. however, not have been of much importance, as only a short time 
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later on we find the Sdkyas of Kapilavastu putting forward a claim for obtaining 
the possession of a portion of the relics collected from the funeral pile of the Lord 
near the shrine M a k u t a-b*a n d h a n a at Kusinard. 

The Chinese pilgrim Pa Hien,i who visited Kapilavastu about A. D. 406, gives 
us the following meagre, though interesting, description of its ruins : — “ Less than a 
yojana to the east* from this (ie. Buddha Kond.gamana’B NirvAna-Stftpa) brought 
the travellers to the city of Kapilavastu {i.e. ‘the city of beautiful virtue’); but 
in it there was neither king nor people. All was mound and desolation. Of 
inhabitants there were only some monks and a score or two of families of common 
people. At the spot where stood the old palace of king &uddhodana {i.e. “ the king 
white and pure,”) there have been made images of the Prince and his mother; and 
at the places where that son appeared mounted on a white elephant when he entered 
his mother’s womb, and where he turned his carriage round on seeing the sick man 
after ho had gone out of the city by the eastern gate [Plate I, No. 4], stApas [read 
vihdras] have been erected. The plkces ftcere also pointed out) where (the nshi) 
A-e, {i.e. A 8 i t a), inspected the marks (oj Buddhaship on the body) of the heir- 
apparent ( tohen an infant ); where, when he was in company with N a n d a and 
others, on the elephant being struck down and drawn on one side, he tossed it away 
[Plate I, No. ll; where he shot an arrow to the south-east, and it went a distance 
of thirty ti, then entering the ground and making a spring to come forth [Plato 1, 
No. ly], which men subsequently fashioned into a well from which travellers might 
drink; where after he had attained to enlightenment, Buddha returned and saw tho 
king, his father [Plate I, No. 15] ; where live hundred Sakyas quitted their families 
and did reverence to IJpali,^ while tho earth shook and moved in six dilferent ways; 
where Buddlia preached his Law to the Devas, and tho lour l)eva kings and others 
kept the four doors (of the hall), so that (even) the king, his lather, could rpt 
enter; where Buddha sat under a nyayrodha-tioe (Fietts indica}, which is still 
standing, with his face to the east, and (his aunt) M a h a - p r a j i\ p a t i presented him 
withu sahijMli;^ and (where) king Vaidurya [Vidudabha or Virudhaka] slew 
the seed of SCikya, and they all in dying became sroia-dpannas.^ A stftpa« was 
erected at this last place, which is still existing, 

“ Several li north-east from tho city was the king’s field, where the heir apparent 
sat under a tree and looked at tho ploughcrs [Plate I, No. 12]. 

“The country of Kapilavastu is a groat scene of empty desolation. The 
inhabitants are few and far between. On the roads people have to bo on their 
guard against white elephants and lions, and s hould not travel inca u tiously . 


^ Lfiffffc. r.. Pftjrcs 61-()7 ; Giles, /. 0., . . * ' u . i ^u 

* Thfs direction is incorrect, as Kapilavastu lies between five and six miles north-west of Isokas monolith, 

Chapter 111. nmfpssion a barber, before his conversion to Buddhism; thus from the 

» Upili was ft sudra by birth and y p .conditions of rank and caste. Upkli was distinguished by hia 
fiT|t did Buddhism assert Its i . ' account by the Buddha. He was one of threj leaders of the 

after the demise of the Master, and the princiral con.pder of tho 

i's a kind of cloak, the donble or composite robe of a monk, reaching from tho shonlder. to the 
knees and being fastened , on tho road towards dcliTorance, or Nirvtna. He has 

wot rid 0 ? the toSe londs^fVnirplion and tho door, of tho state, of pnnisbmont are shut for him. 

got na 01 tae nrsb . , . u* # k/vi kAkwa maidens who had refused to toko their place m 

king VWM&'hl^rwwrfef not.tlUpii.mtn; coip«e Uinmt I.im.g-. ffi-pn-W. Volume 11, 

page 11,' <»* 
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niuen Tsiang,* who visited Kapilavastu about A. D. 636, is as usual more 
communicative in his account of that place. . The country is about 4,000 It [or 
about 66Gf miles] in circuit. There are some ten desert cities [apparently the 
villages and towns mentioned mpra\ in this country, wholly desolate and ruined. 
The capital is overthrown and in ruins. Its circuit cannot bo accurately measured. 
The royal precincts \l.e- the fortified interior city, see Plate I] within the [oSterior} 
city measure some 14 or 1.5 li round. They were all built of brick. The foundation 
walls are still strong and high. It has been long deserted. The inhabited suburbs 
or streets are few and waste. There is no supreme ruler ; each of the towns appoints 
its own ruler. The ground is rich and fertile, and is cultivated according to the 
regular season. The climate is uniform, the manners of the people soft and 
obliging. 

“ There arc a thousand or more ruined sahghdrdmas (monasteries) remaining ; by 
the side of the royal precincts there is still a sahghdrdma with about 3,000 (read 30) 
followers in it, who study the Little Vehicle \^Hitiaydna\ of the Sammatiya school. 
There arc a couple of Leva temples, in which various sectaries worship. Within the 
royal precincts are some ruined foundation walls; these are the remains of the 
principal palace of S u d d h o d a n a - r A j a ; above it is built a Vihdra in which is a 
statue of the king. Not far from this is a ruined foundation, which represents the 
sleeping palace of Mahauiayu, the queen. Above this they have erected a Vihdra 
in which is a figure of the queen. By the side of this is a Vihdra ; this is where 
the Bodhisattva descended spiritually into the womb of his mother. There is a 
representation of this scene drawn in the Vihdra, The Mahdsthavira school f#iy 
that thc.Bodhisattva was conceived on the 30th night of the month TJttardshddha. 
The other schools fix the event on the 23rd day of the same mouth. To the north- 
eq^t of the palace of the spiritual conception is a stdpa; this is the place where 
A 8 i t a, the rishi, prognosticated the fortune of the royal prince. 

“At the south gate of the city is a stdpa (Plate I, No, 1). This is where the 
royal prince, when contending with the S^ikya princes, cast the elephant away. 
The royal prince, having contended in the public competitions ( of arts and athletic 
exercises) vi&'s left entirely without compeer in every exercise [Plate I, No. IS]. 
And now the MahAraja Suddhodana, after congratulating him, was about to go hack 
to the city. At this time the coachman was leading out the elephant and just about 
to leave the city. D e v a d a 1 1 a,'** confident as ever in his brute strength, was just 
entering the gate from without ; forthwith he asked the coachman, ‘ who is going to 
ride on this gaily caparisoned elephant?’ lie said, ‘the royal prince is just about 
to return, therefore I am going to meet him.’ Devadatta in an excited manner 
pulled the elephant down, and struck his forehead and kicked his belly, and left him 
lying senseless, blocking the way so that no one could pass. As they could not move 
him out of the way, the passors-by were stopped on their route. N.a n d a® conjihg 

c 

» Beal, I, <J., Volume II, pages 13-24. 

» Devadatta is in Pili texts the brother of Yaftodhari hence SiddbArtha’g brother-in-law. He became, 
however, the deadly enemy of Buddha SAkyamuni, whose growing fame and inflaencc filled him with jealousy. He 
bad become so in an earlier state of existence, and the hatred continued in every snccessive birth through which 
they reappeared in the world. The elephant had been presented to Prince BiddhArilii by the Lie Chavis of 
V ai ill i and was killed by Devadatta, ont of envy, with the blow of his fist. 

• * Nanda was Gautama Buddha’s younger half-brother, bis mother being Mablprajlpatt. 
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afterwards, asked, ‘who has killed the elephant?’ They said, ‘it was Devadatta.’ 
lorthwith Nanda drew it on, one side* of the road. The prince-royal then coming, 
again asked, ‘ who had done the foul deed of killing the elephant?’ They replied, 
Devadatta killed it and blocked up the gate with it, and Nanda drew it on one 
side to clear the road.” The royal prince then lifted the elephant on high and threw 
it across the city moat ; the elephant falling on the ground caused a deep and wide 
ditch ; the people since then have commonly called it ‘ the fallen-elephant ditch ’ 
\Jiaatigarta\. 

“Py the side of this \i.e. the elephant-throwing stdpa] is a mhara in which is a 
figure of tlm royal prince. By the side of this again is a Viham [Plate I, No. 2] ; 
this was the sleeping apartment of the queen and the prince ; in it is a likeness of 
Yo&odhar& and [ the child) B & h u 1 a. By the side of the queen’s chamber is a 
vihnra with a figure of a pupil receiving his lessons; this indicates the old foundation 
of the school-house of the royal prince. At the south-east angle of the city is a 
vihdra [Plate I. No. 3] in which is the figure of the royal prince riding a white and 
high-prancing horse ; this was the place where he left the city. Outside each of the 
four gates of the city there is a vihdra [Plate I, Nos. 4-7], in which there are 
respectively figures of an old man, a di8ea.scd man, a dead man, and a aramana. It 
was in these places the royal prince, on going his rounds, beheld the various 
indications, on which he received an increase of ( religiom ) feeling, and deeper 
disgust at the- world and its pleasures ; and filled with this conviction, he ordered his 
coachman to return and go home again. 

“ To the north-east of the fcity about 40 li is a atupa [Plate I, No. 12]. This 
is the spot where the prince sat in the shade of a tree to watch the ploughing festival. 
Here he engaged in profound meditation and reached the condition of ‘ absence of 
desire.’ The king seeing the prince in the shade of the tree and engrossed in qidet 
contemplation, and observing that whilst the sun’s rays shed their bright light 
around him, yet the shadow of the tree did not move, his heart, recognising the 
spiritual character of the prince, was deeply reverent. 

“ To the north-west of the capital there are several hundreds and thousands of 
stfipas [Plate I, No. 13], indicating the spot where the members of the &3.kya tribe 
were slaughtered. Virfldhaka-raja having subdued the Sukyas, and captured 
the members of their tribe to the number of 9,9p0 myriads [!] of people, then 
ordered them to bo slaughtered.^ They piled their bodies like straw, and their 
blood was collected in lakes. The Devas moved the hearts of men to collect their 
bones and bury them. 

“To the south-west of the place of massacre are four little stfipas [Plate I,. 
No. 14]. This is the place where the four &akyas withstood an army. When first 
F^asenajit became king, he sought an alliance by marriage with the S&kya race. 
The*&ftkyas despised him as not of their [holy] family, and so deceived him by giving 
him as a wife a child of a servant, whom they largely endowed. Prasenjit-r&ja 
established her as his principal queen, and she brought forth in due time a son, who 


» TSe iata» (Volume Iv, page IM) relatoa that V1444abha, as a just punishment lor his crime, 
alens withhia Kosala army, by a sudden flood. Hinen laiang, howerer, says (Suyn^h, Volume II, page 13), that the, 
king aite^if return to SrhTastt went down bodily into hell in the middle of a- lake. 
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was called Virfldhaka-rAja. And now Virfldhaka was desirous to go to the family 
of his maternal uncles to pursue his studies unddr their, direction. Having come to 
the south part of the city, be there saw a new preaching-hall, and there he stopped 
his chariot. The ^Akyas hearing of it, forthwith drove him away, saying ‘ how dare 
you, base-born fellow ! occupy this abode, an abode built by the Silkyas. intended 
for an abode of the Buddha?’ After Virfldhaka had succeeded to the throne, he 
longed to revenge his former insult; he therefore raised an army and occupied this 
place with his troops, who took possession of the fields, Four men of the Sflkyas 
who were engaged in ploughing between the rills dividing the fields, immediately 
opposed the progress of the soldiers, and, having scattered them, entered the town. 
Their clansmen, considering that their tribe was one in which there bad been a long 
succession of universal raonarchs. and that the honourable children of such righteous 
kings^ had dared to act cruelly and impetuously, and Avithout patience to kill and 
slay, and so had brought disgrace on their family, drove them away from their home. 
The four men, having been banished, Avent to the north among the Snowy Mountains ; 
one became king of the country of B a in i y a n [in Afghanistan], one of U d y a n a. 
or U j j & n a, one ofHimatala [BadaksliAn], and one of S fl m b 1. They have 

transmitted their kingly authority from |eueration to generation without any 
interruption. 


“ To the south of the city three or four li is a grove of nyagrodha-irees in 
which is a itdpa built by A & o k a-r a j a [Plate I, No. 15]. This 'is the place Avhere 
Sakya TathAgata, having returned to his country after his enlightenment, met his 
father and preached the Law, ^uddhodana-rAja, knoAving that the TathAgata had 
defeated Mflra and was engaged in travtdling about, leading people to the truth and 
converting thenn was moved by a strong desire to see him, and considered how he 
com pay the reverence due to him. lie therefore sent a messenger to invite the 
TatMgata, saying ‘ formerly you promised, when you had completed your purpose 
to become a Buddha, to return to your native place. These are your words still 
unperform^ ; now then is the time for you to condescend to visit me ’ The 
messenger having come to the place where the Buddha was, expressed to him thi 

native pla^ The messenger, returning, acquainted the king with the news on 
which &uddhodana-rflja ordered his subjects to prepare the way by waterin<^ and 
sweeping it, and to adorn the road with incense and flowAra • an i ♦». 
by his officers of state, he proceeded loT^Lni « > , 1 accompanied 

there dee. pp W. ch.'ri„t lo aTeZrati : “V 

cosmical system of the Buddhists - fl ®®®ond region of«thc 

pleasure] accompanied him “ 1 : 0 ^ 
behind; the Buddha by himself as iZ r i/ 

midst; his supreme sni^uarnr ’ ^ i, 1 the 

®Pmtua^ presence shook the three worlds, the brightness of bis 

* The iUc. i, th.t felkya children, deecend.d from hol/kir,g,. oogit not 
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person exceeded that of the seven lights [the sun, moon and five planets] ; and thus 
traversing the air he approached his ‘dative country. The king and ministers having 
reverenced him, again returned to the city, and they located themselves in this 
nyagrodha grove. 

By the side of the suiighurunKt, and not far from it, is a slupn^ this is the 
spot where the Tathdgata sat beneath a groat tree with his face to tho east and 
received from his aunt [Mahaprajdpati'] a golden-tissucd kashAya? garment. A 
little farther on is another Mpa : tiiis is tlie place where Tathagata converted six 
princes [Anuruddha, Bhaddiya, Ananda, Bhagu, Kimbila, and Bevadatta] and five 
hundred ^akyas. 

“ Within the eastern gate of the city, on tho left of tl\e road, is a slApa [Plate 
I, No. 16] ; this is where Prince Siddhartha practiced (alhlelic sporls and eompetilive) 
arts. 


*• Outside the gate is the temple^of Isvara-dcva [Plate I, No. 17]. In the 
temple is a figure of the Deva made of stone, which lias the appearance of rising in 
a bent position. This is the temple wliich the royal prince when an infant (in 
stoaddling clothea) entered. King Suddhodana was returning from the Lumbini 
garden after having gone to meet the prince. Passing by this temple the king said 
• this temple is noted fior its many spiritual exhibitions (miraelea). The Sakya 
children who here seek divine protection always obtain what they ask: we must take 
the royal prince to this place and olfer up our worship.’ At this time the nurse 
(foster-mother), carrying the child in her arras, entered the temple; then the stone 
imago raised itself and saluted tho prince. When the prince left, the image again 
seated itself. 

“ Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the road, is a stupa [Plato I, 
No. 18]; it was here the royal prince contended with the Sakyas in athletic spelts 
(arts) and pierced with his arrows the iron targets. 

From this thirty li south-east is a small slApa [Plate I, No. 19]. Here there 
is a'fountain, the waters of which are as clear as a mirror. Here it was, during the 
athletic contest, that the arrow of the prince, after penetrating the targets, fell and 
buried itself up to the feather in tho ground, causing a ckvar spring 


» Shortly after the death of king Suddhodana, tho UnddUa’s aunt and sicp-mother M;tliAprajapati Gautamj 

„ .^d ..b.« 

Blniyin grove at Kapilavwtn. f ..j lu-r.leoitu. the wi.l.nvi-.l «neoii au.l many other 
“udiea out tit IherUaTr, put on kIIow gar.uen ts ^ 

tho object of their journey, went to U... Maater .Vnan.la, who rememberoa him of the 

toa(lmitwomcnintotheoongregation;at aat, hone ,.i,naitnm that she thould aecept eight weighty 

motherly care of Mahiprajilpatl, he gave hm ouii. e ci.'lit wei ’hty rcgnlatkias, not to be ir.ius- 

regulations (garndhamma). Mah(lpraj4i>all gladly ’’ ' li„i'ies hee'ame nuns. Although the Master 

grlaaed as long as life shall last; whereupon she nut l al ;'„\^;,^,t-;o.mc.,uenoes attending on the InRliluttou of 

had aceedodtothowisUcBof i,„, behold life to tlic houseless one, under tho Dootni.o 

tho Onicrot Nuns. " It. Ananda, women hatl in t Xro a thousand years would the gond Uoettine 

and Uiaciplino annonaced by the l.athigata, ^ | „ religion eudurc ; bni, live hundred years 

abidJ But since women have new retired '7“'^“““.'’'^’' of many women and few men are easily 

will the good Uootfiiie abide. Jnst ns, Ananda, tlio^ I;! ' ,",jre from household life lo the liimselcss one, under a 

overcome by burglars, in exactly the a„,i just, as, Anamla, to a large lake a man would 

doctrine and discipline, that re.igion mi.Ha not transgress its bounds, in exactly the same, way, Ananda. 

prudently build a dike. In order that the water might “7 " * -’rnns«ressod as long as life shall last." llis misgiving 
Lave \ pru<le“‘b>»ht down eight weight vegn atious u^^ und then fretful and some tune 

proved true by tho subsequent events 1 “Joans moved the indignation o£ the public by their scandalous 

Sfterw«ds, vvhen the ofl’enbor^. vlna^ Volu^« 11, London, ISSO. 

behaviouc, bee Oollayagija ^ ^ ^ ^ isloldcd maay timiiS and* 

• lie ikaiWi^a. or reddish yellow ^tsarment, is Mie f ^ 
thrown over the left shoulder, the two ends hanging down before an 
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forth. Common ^tradition has called this the arrow-fountain (iamUpa); persons 
who are sick, by drinking the water of this spring are mostly restored to health ; and 
so people coming from a distance taking back with them some of the mud ( moist 
earth) of this place, and applying it to the part where they suffer pain, mostly 
recover from their ailments.” 

The discovery of the A&oka Edict Pillar in the Lumbini grove at Eummindei 
enabled me to fix also, with absolute certainty, the site of Kapilavastu and of the 
sanctuaries in its neighbourhood. Thanks to the exact notes left by the two Chinese 
travellers, I discovered its extensive ruins about eighteen miles north-west of the 
Lumhinl Pillar, and about six miles north-west of the Nigftli Sfigar (Plate II), 
stretching between lat. 27'’32'-38' N. and long. 38'’3'-10' E. in the middle of a dense 
* forest over a length of about seven miles from the villages ofAmauli, Baidauli, 

Harnamphr, and B i k u 1 i (north-east) to &ivagarh, Tilaurakot, and 
R&mghfit on the BangangS, (south-west), and over a breadth of about three to 
four miles from the villages of 11 ft ra a p u r a, A h i r a u 1 i, and Srinagar on 
the south to the villages ofJagdispftr and Nagr&vahon the north. The whole 
site is at present as dreary and desolate as when seen by Pa Hian and Hiueu Tsiang ; 
yet every sacred spot mentioned by the two pilgrims can he easily identified. The 
discovery of this interesting site, therefore, opens out a very, wide field indeed to the 
Indian archaeologist, and cannot but yield the richest results in the near future. The 
first std^) to be taken by the Department will be to excavate next cold weather the 
most important ruins that can he absolutely identified. Special attention will be paid 
to the ^aiva temple on the eastern face of the old city, the ruins of which are nclr 
Bikuli close to the Kotahi K6^, which certainly must be one of the oldest ^aiva 
monuments of which we have knowledge, and which possesses great interest for the 
history of the Brahmanical religions. According to Pa Hian, Kapilavastu was 
already in the fifth century A.D. a vast wilderness of ruins ; it was the same in 
Hiuen Taiang’s time two hundred years later. The ruins, therefore, have fortunately 
not been disfigured by late reconstructions, nor have the Musalman invaders ever 
touched them. Systematic excavations, if conducted by the Nep&l Government on a 
large scale, are sure to furnish us with documents and moniunents not only of the 
third century B. G., but of a much earlier period, extending to about the fifth and 
sixth centuries B. C. 
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ASOKAS KDTOT ON PILLAR IN THE HJMBINI GROVE. 


CEAPTKK VTIT. 


THE THAuUS, the MODEllN DESCENDANTS OF THE SAKYAS. 

Although Ihe ^ftkyas claim to be the descendants of the mythical Aryan 
king I k 8 b V a k u or 0 k k & k a, it is not quite improbable that they were in fact 
primarily an aboriginal, casteless and un-Aryan tribe of Northern India. Shortly 
after the Euddha’s demise, we find Hcrodot using the term ^anat as a general 
designation for the various branches of the Scythian race, and the word may in all 
probability imply the SakyasorSakkas. In any case, the Buddha’s ethnical 
names of S a, k y a m u n i and S a k y a s i lii h a would seem to have carried great 
weight, a few centuries later, with the S a k a s or Indo-Scythians, in adopting the 
Buddhist Faith, especially under the benign rule of king Kanishka, of Saka 
or Turushka race, from whom the Saka era dates. The modern offsprings of 
these Sakyas are probably the T h ti r u s,' the present inhabitants of the TarSi and 
the outer spurs of the Nepfilese Suh-llimalayas, who style themselves ban-rdjas, or 
“ forest kings,” enjoying the free and easy life of the forests. The Tharus, in fact, 
pretend to be the direct descendants of the Sun, and they say themselves that thSy 
were originally Edjputs, who ran away after the great fight at IlastinApura, 
and who lost caste by using iuto.vicatiug liquor. Their claims to rank arc, however, 
treated with the utmost contempt by the surrounding Jlindil popuhation, because 
they are an abomination to the Brahmans, as they indulge in all the impurities of 
eating and drinking. And to this wandering tribe, whose cusloms have been oniy 
slightly modified by contact with those of the Aryan invader, are locally ascribed 
all the vast Buddhist brick ruins, which are found scattered all over the Tar^i, 
Owing to the 'intermarriages which have taken place within the last four or five 
centuries between Tharu men and the Tartar Highland women, the physiognomy of 
the Tharu tribe has acquired in some instances a slightly Mongolian cast, which 
shows itself chiefly, but not to a striking degree, in slanting eyes and high cheek- 
bones in some of the women and children (Plate VIII, 1 and 2) ; whilst in the men 
the physical characteristics are as a rule of the strictly Indian type. They have 
long, wavy hair, a dark, almost black, complexion; in stature, build and gait they 
are distinctly Indian and not Mongolian; nor have they any traditions which 
connect their origin with the Tartar Highland races. Their marriage customs are 
governed by the rule of tribal exogamy ; in other words, the bride must not be a 
blood relation to the husband chosen for her, nor of the same village, bufof some, 
outside village dr. clan. Wife-capture is secretly practised to some extent amongst 
the Tharus ; and this practice may explain the slightly Mongolian cast of face 
which has now become rather common, though not uhivMsal, among the Tharu 
tribe. Polygamy, divorce in the form of the expulsion from the house of the 
'faithless wife, with the approval of the council, widow marriage, and the levirate 
under the usual restrictions are all allowed. Divorced women ca n marry again like 

. Coinp.’re al»* Or««ke, 2W»« and'^fi »/ the yoHh. Wertern I^rtnce, and OM, Calcutta, 189G. Volume IV. 

page! 880 - 40 <. 
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widows, and both classes arc distinguished by the title urari, or “ selected,” from 
women who wore married as virgins hy the .full ritual. The social status of a 
married widow or divorcee is, however, inferior to that of a regularly-married wife ; 
hut for the purposes of succession both rank alike. 

The religion of the more primitive branches of the Tharus is based on a belief 
in ghosts or demons (bhuts) lurking in the forest trees and the spirits of the dead 
(prilsj; whilst the Thilrus of the plains, who have taken to agriculture, are becoming 
rapidly Iliuduized. The women do the largest part of the sowing, weeding and 
harvesting; Avhilst the men engage in hunting and llshing, which they regard as 
the proper occupation of their sex. Their villages are from one to two miles distant 
from each other, and the houses are all made of wood or grass. The outside grass 
walls of eaeh house are plastered over with red mud; they never use cowdung for 
this or otlicr household purposes as is usual with the Indian people outside the 
jungle and forests. The houses are large, cool and commodious, and generally raised 
on poles, in order to protect the inmates from damp and malaria. They contain 
large jars of red clay in which food grains and seed rice arc kept (Plate VII), Every 
little village is a self-governing community. Disputes are decided by a council of 
elders, and this is sometimes presided over by a head-man. The o0icc of head-man 


or chaudhari, is not hereditary ; the man selected is one wjiosc age, experience and 
knowledge of the magical and medicinal arts entitle him to more respect than 
the rest ; and he acquires the status of head-man by tacit consent and not bv formal 
election. The decisions of the council or the head-man are obeyed unreservedly : 
litigation between Thdrus and Hindus is equally unknown. Amongst themselves 
the Tharus arc, for the most part, a peaceful and good-natured race, following 
without question, as if by a law of nature, the customs and maxims of their ancestor^’ 


I'Tie honesty of the Tharus is proverbial. It is said that when a family flies into the 
hills, they will always leave any arrears of rent that may be due tied up in a ra^ to 
the lintel of their deserted house. Like all secluded races, the Tlifirus are notorfous 
for witchcraft, and in the plains Tkdruhot or “the Tharu country” is a synonym 
for witch-land. Every Tharu woman, after the marriageable age, is supposed by 
those who live outside the Tharu country to possess the power of the Evil Eye to 
bewitch and enchant : so that she has the power to turn a stranger into a wild animal 
or destroy him slowly by consumptive fever. This is one of the reasons why all 
natives of India outside the Tarai forests dread the Tharus and fear to live amon-st 
them. ■ ° 







CttArTER IX. 


HISTORICAL CONCLUSIONS. 

For the student of Buddhism and early Indian History the discoveries 
already made yield some valuable results. It is now evident that the kingdom of the 
S a k y a s lay, as their legends recount, on the lower slopes of the Ilinnllayas, and 
that they were, as they too admit, lorest and hill Rajputs e.\;iled from the more 
civilized districts. Their settlement in the Tarai and hill-forcst^jnust have separated 
them from their brethren further south and west. Their isolation no doubt forced 
them to develop the entirely non-Aryan and non-Indian custom of endogamy, as 
well as other habits not in accordance with those of their kindred. This explains 
also the reason why intermarriages* between them and the other noble families of 
Northern India did not take place. It was not, as their tradition says, their pride 
of blood which prevented such alliances, but the stigma attaching to exiles who had 
departed from the customs of their race, and were not even free from a strong 
admixture of non- Aryan blood. 

For the history of’ As ok a, the Rtimmindei and Nigliva Pillar Edicts teach 
us that the Emperor in the 2lst year after his coronation, or in the 2ot]i year of his 
reign, visited the sacred places of the Buddhists in Northern India, at the suggestion 
of his spiritual adviser, S t h a v i r a U p a g u p t a, who alone in the whole country 
at that time seems to have possessed the knowledge of the whereabouts of the' 
Lumbini grove. Mo.st prob.ably Asoka visited on this occasion not only the 
L u m 1) i n i garden, K a p i I a v a s t u, the Nirvana-sthpas of Buddha Konfigamana 
and Krakueehanda, but also further east the site of Gautama Buddha’s parinirvdna at 
K u s i n a r a and R fi ra a g a m a, and further west the old town of S r a v a s t i, in 
several of which localities pillars with his inscriptions were still existing in Iliucn 
Tsiaug’s time. Asoka’s route from his capital of Fataliputra towards the 
Tarai is perhaps marked by the series of pillars extending from B a k h r a near 
Vaikali (Besarh) through lladhia (Araraj) and Mat hi a (Navaudgarh) to 
Rarapurva in the Champaraii district of the Bengal Presidency, close to the 
Tarai, most of which were later on inscribed with the so-called Pillar Edicts. 
The fact that Asoka undertook .-.ueh a journey may be interpreted as indicating that 
ho was at that time a believing Buddliist; but it may also be looked upon as one of 
the dhanmayutus, pr " religious tours,” which, according to the eighth Rock Edict, 
the Emperor undertook regularly since the eleventh year after his anointment, or 
in the lifteenth year of his reign, in order “to obtain enlightenment.” The fact 
that he planted a number of pillars all over the Tardi indicates that also this 
district belopgcd then to bis extensive Empire. 

Thus all the sacred Buddhist sites in the western portion of the Nepfilcse Tardi, 
mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims, have been satisfactorily idenlillod. Some others.’ 
particularly. R anjagramaand ivusinara, will probably be found during the 
cold Mason of 1897-98 in the eastern portion of the Nepalese lowlands. 
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I conclude this monograph with the following suitable words uttered hy the 
wandering ascetic, Vacchagotta, in the 'Majjhimd-nikdya, — “It is as 

if, oh Gautama, there were a mighty s<i/-tree near to some village or town, and it 
were to lose its dead branches and twigs, and its loose shreds of bark, and its unsound 
wood, so that afterwards, free from those branches and twigs, and the loose shreds of 
bark, and the unsound wood, it were to stand neat and clean in its strength. In 
exactly the same way does the word of Gautama, free from branches and twigs, and 
from loose shreds of hark, and from unsound wood, stand neat and clean in its 
strength. It is as if, oh Gautama, one were to set up that which was overturned ; or 
were to disclose th,at which was hidden; or were to point out the way to a lost 
traveller ; or were to carry a lamp into a dark place, that they who have eyes might 
see forms. Even so has Gautama Buddha expounded the Doctrine in many ways," 
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“ The finely illustrated Volume issued under this title forms the first of a New Series of Reports begun after the 
reorganisation of the Archmological Surveys in Upper India in 1886 ; and if the work is to be continued on the same scale 
and with the same thoroughness of illustration, we may look to see at last something like an adequate illustration of a consi- 
derable portion at least of the immense and multifarious Architectural Remains of the Indian Peninsula We 

recommend it to the attention all students of Architecture as a book worth possessiug, containing some of the best 
illustrations of Indian Arohitcctorc that have yet appeared. It is to be hoped that similar volumes, illustrating other 
branches of the Architectural Remains in India, will appear in due course,”— 

” This Volume is an eminently businesslike productfcn, of practical value to the Architect and Archmologist . 
and possessed of many attractions from the historical and the artistic points of view, rendering the book instructive and 

interesting to the educated public in general It is the first volume of Arcbaological Reports on Upper India 

which is of any distinct use to the practical Englishman, whether Architect, Historian, or Manufacturer 

“ The Government may properly be urged and expected to continue this Survey in the North-Western Provinces, 
and to utilize the Architectural Members of the Survey, moreover, in advising and controlling a reasonable conservation 
of Historical Monuments in the Indi an Empire.”— iZ. ImtUnte of Britieh ArchiUcW Journal, \9fh June 1890, j 

“ The first Volume of Dr. Burgess’ New Series is a scholarly and exhaustive Monograph on a special and well- 
defined Architectural period. It is published in the form of a handsome quarto . . . supplying a valuable and interesting 
record of the History and Architecture of Jaunpur, a city which for nearly a century vied with Imperial Delhi both in 
power and splendour. 

** Unlike the majority of the volumes in the former Series, the Report is one of which the Government has no 

reason to be ashamed, and it may be safely recommended to any one interested, either specially in Jaunpur, or generally 

in Indian Architecture, as an adequate and trustworthy source of information,” — The Pioneer. 
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" Wb have now in a handy form a scries of lists of all the notable Autiquitios of the Provinces arranged under the 
distriots where they are found, and accompanied not only with references to ail easily accessible sources of further 
information, but with a set of really workmanlike Indices,”— JTAe Pioneer, Septemher 25th, 1891. 

In this large volume Dr. Ftihreriias given a very full account of the remains at each place, with references to 
all sources of inf oi|mation^ the whole being carefully classified with complete Indices.”— Aftfwwr on ttu Indian Survey t, 
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THE MOGHUL AECHTrECTURE OF FATHPUR SIKRI: 

• c 

By EDMUND W. SMITH, 

ArchiUctural Surveyor, N.- W* Provinces and (htdh» 

Part I, with 120 Plates, Us. 20. 

Part 11, with 103 Plates, Us. 14. 

Part 111, with 97 Plates, Rs. 20. 

ALLAHABAD:— QOVBBNMBNT Pbesb, N.-W. P. AND OUDB. 


“ At last an adequate beginning of a fairly complete and anthoritative description of the magnificent buildings 
at and near Agra has been made. Nothing approaching to a scientific or reasonably satisfactory description of the T4i 
and other great edifices at Agra eiists. The notices in Cunningham’s Series of Archmological Reports are feeble, inane, 
and all but useless ; and wc fear that we must wait long for the costly and elaborate work which is needed to record 
the results of a thorough survey of the Fort, the T4j, the Mausoleum at Bikandra, and the other architectural wenders 
which adorn Agra and its environs. Dr. Burgess, before his retirement, decided that since it was not possible to do 
everything, it was more advisable to begin with Fa^hpOr-bikr! than with Agra itself ; and it was accordingly decreed 
that * the wonderful and beautiful city founded by Akbar at Path p fir- Sfkrt, and often likened to Pompeii,’ should be 
surveyed. 

“ In the course of four seasons Mr. Edmund W. Smith, the very capable officer in charge of the Architectural 
Branch of the Arcbceological Survey, assisted by a well trained staff of native draughtsmen, has made an elaborate 
survey of the Great Moghul’s palace city. The first instalment of the results of his Vork lies before ns in a handsome 
quarto volume, illustrated by one hundred and twenty-five full-page plates, of which some are drawings and others 
photo-etchings. 

“ The size of the work prevents its publication in one volume. The first part now published deals with the 
Makal'i»jKha*, includiog Akbar’s bed-room, the Punch Mahal, the Piwan>^ujKIui», and a few other buildings ; the 8C(l:>nd 
part deals with R4ja Btr Bal’s bouse and the palace of Jodh Bai ; the third will treat of Salfm Cbhishti’s shrine, the 
Turkish baths, and many other edifices ; and the fourth part will be devoted to the Great Mosque. Both the third and 
fourth parts will be enriched with coloured illustrations of the mural decoration and inlaid work. The volume now 
issued contains ten coloured plates, reproducing fresco paintings and ornaments, which have been executed by Messrs. 
Griggs and Son with their usual skill. These frescoes attract little attention from the ordinary visitor, and arc now so 
damaged as scarcely to repay the cost and trouble of reproduction. One of the best executed and most intelligible 
fragments Is that on the north wall of Akbar’s bed-room, which represents some passengers of distinction taking their 
pleasure in a sailing boat, apparently on the Jumua. The figures, are well drawn in the style affected by the miniature 
painters. In all the drawings the perspective is very bad. Some of the paintings exhibit distinct and unmistakable 
traces of Chinese influence. Others seem to be imitations of Japanese motives, and several offer clear evidence of the 
influence exercised on Akbar’s eclectic taste by Christian religious art. 

“The best known of the frescoes, that on the western facade of Miriam’s House, which the guide points out as 
a picture of the Annunciation, may possibly be intended to represent that event. But the guide’s theory that 
Miriam, or Mary, was a Christian wife of Akbar, is unsupported by any evidence, and is opposed to the evidence that 
exists. The queen of Akbar who enjoyed the title of Maryam'Vs^Zamani, or ‘the Mary of the age,’ was really the 
daughter of a Hindu R4ja. Akbar’s mother was known by a similar title, Maryam Makani, and there is no more reason 
for believing Akbar’s queen, who bore the court title of Maryam-ux^Zaiuani, to have been a Christian, than there is for 
believing in the Christianity of his mother. In short, Akbar’s Christian queen seems to be the creature of the imagina- 
tion of guides greedy for hitehshecKh. But errors fed by huckshcesh die bard, and Akbar’s Christian queen is bound to 
reappear frequently for the next hundred years. The Roman Catholic priests insist on believing in her existence, and 
their congregations, of course, are of the same opinion. 

“The celebrated throqg-pillar in the DiwanA-Khas is perhaps the most curious of the many marvels at Fathpfir. 
It is adequately illustrated by a dozen well-selected plates. We are by no means disposed to accept Mr. Keene'r sug- 
gestion that the little building occupied by the throne-pillar is the Ihddat Khdna, or hall, in wWoh Akbar used to 
amuse himself with listening to set debates by the professors of rival creeds. The building is far too small for such a 
purpose, and does not agree well with the recorded description of the Ihddat Klidna. • It is more probable, as Mr. Smith 
observes, that the hall lay just outside the private buildings of the palace tbfin inside their precincts, and ruins of an 
important building exist near the Record Office in a position which would have been very initable /or a ball such as is 
described by the contemporary historian. 
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‘‘We rnuit not linger longer over the beauties of Akbar's magnificent, though singularly uncomfortable, palace. 
We can recommend Mr. Smith’s book as an exce^eDt piece of work, thorongbly well done ; and can assure our readers 
that merely as a picture book it is good^alue for twfinty rupees. The printing and paper are first-raic. The binding, 
alas I is of the worst possible quality, and not even fit for a report by a Board of Revenue. When the next part comes 
out the Local Government should follow the example of Bombay and treat its pretty pictures to safe and decent 
covering.”— TAs Pioneer, VUh July 1895. 

” The first volume is now before us, and it may be truly said that nothing more interesting or artistic has been 
published for a long time by the Indian Government . . . The hundred and twenty large quarto plans, views, and 
details are excellently reproduced ... No architect or artist, and certainly no student of Medimval India, can 
suflQciently prize the results . . "'-^Morning Pott, ith Nooemher 1895. 

” This volume is welcomed as the first instalment of a more complete illustration of a single important group oC 
Indian sixtccuth-ccntnry buildings than it has hitherto be^ able to publish . . . It^is most desimblo wo should 
have as complete architectural drawings of the more famous bailding.s in India as wc have of those in France, Italy, 
and other Wosteru countries ; and amongst these the Muhammadan architecture, in Upper India especially, presents some 
splendid examples. Every traveller is familiar with those at Agra, Delhi, and Fathpfir-Sikrt ; and many visit a plao,<* so 
unique as the latter in its history, in Indian architecture, and present condition . . . The value of this work lies in 
these numerous and careful drawings, which afford a full rcprcHcntation of the buildings surveyed and of the marvellous 
richness of their details . . . With this work before him, the student of architecture and Oriental art may judge 
what a wealth of further information would be afforded were a few other groups of buildings, such as those around 
Agra and Delhi, Ac., similarly surveyed and delineated, while like surveys were made at Abu,Tanjor, Woraugal, and else- 
where in the Peninsula . . J'"'— Journal of the Royal I mtitute of Dritiih ArchiiecU,*l\it NoeeinherX^^ih* 


‘‘ Mr. E. Wr Smith has published the second part of his monumental work on Fa^hpfir-SIkrf. Wc noticed the 
first part at some length in these columns last year, and need only say that the second part is equally beautiful and 
well executed.” — Pioneer, lOfA Pcccmber 1896. 


‘‘Every traveller in India knows the deserted city of Fa^hpfir-Sikrf, within the seven-mile circuit of which is 
gathered that strangely beautiful medley of buildings, of all styles and plans, and destined for every sort of purpose, 
which has long been the delight and marvel of artists and architects. That stem critic, James Fergusson, when ho 
stood amongst the empty courts and palaces of the silent city, could only bow down and worship in the terminology of his 
craft. How keenly be would have enjoyed that admirable volume of drawings and descriptions which Mr. E. W. Smith 
has consecrated to the remains of Akbar’s cscurial in the ‘Imperial Scries ’ of Reports of the Archeological Survey of 
India! Mr. Smith need not, wc think, be under any apprehension that a single qualified critic will find fault with his 
work on the ground that * unnecessary labour has been bestowed ’ upon it. 

“ It is impossible to speak in too high praise of the accuracy and beauty of the 120 plates contained in the 
present instalment. Mr. Smith has displayed sound judgment in his selection of subjects. 

‘‘ The work has been ably seconded by Colonel Waterhouse and his Assistants of the Survey of India Office, 
where the plans and drawings have been ably reproduced. The photo-ctchings are really exquisite. 

” Mr. Qrigg, too, has shown his usual ability in reproducing the effects of the coloured decorations.' 'Jho 

Athicnevm, 2Qth October 1896. 
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\ Ti AAt forc^ment peu r6guUftre, M. Burgess a cr66 uq 

*• A c6t6 des diveMei sSries de * Beportt, on ^ioinlement r«»erT6 nux iMotlption*. Wpigrophie 

oruftne p6riodiqae. VEpigrapliia, MUm, pwamant P« M.'BnrgeM arrive de oette manure A oentrallser, ne Wt- 

Indiennc aura aidni son Ephemm avant d avoir ' .etuellement «paTpiU«e dans nne infinitfi do recueili, dont 

r:::r::rr“i,:r “• “■ '• 

inestimable anx ftudes Indiennes.” de I ^ y,t p^bUahed in the page, of 

UITIIEKTO the student of Indian inscriptions Archmological Snrrej and other independent 

various learned periodicals of India and Buropo. besides the 8^ ^ 

very warm recep- 

works. The foundation of a new quarterly exclusively devoted to Epigraphy 

tion. therefore, on the part of all students of Indian History. comnetent scholars in every brancji of Indian 

o Dr. Burgess has succeeded in soenring the assistance <4 tho most competent sohoiat. y ^ 

Kpigraphy.;ndtheniaiorityoftherecords published in the 6rst three part, possess an exceptional value and interest. 

i'BOK. J. Jolly, in Tt uhner^iMeeard. • 

“ AT the Con*re.ss of Orientalist, lately held in London t-he highest praise was awarded to Dr. BurgeM for hi. 

share in this undertaking ns chief Editor. No higher praise could be accorded here to Dr. Burgess than this 
of the value attached to his labours by so many of the highest Oriental scholars.’ The R. I. B. . ewna , 
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The lU«traUoM~more eipeclally the I^wing.-will be found to be of permanent importanee to all mterested 
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dnctiona of large photographe, and the whole it described in detail in the letter-press of the Volume. ^ 
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